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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE IN 1928.* 


HE book which deserves to be mentioned first in any review 

of recent French philosophical works, because of the interest 
and persistence of the problems with which it deals, as well as the 
intellectual vigor and clarity it manifests, is M. Edouard Le Roy’s 
Les origines humaines et Tévolution de Vintelligence It is a 
sequel to his preceding volume, L’exigence idéaliste et le fait de 
l’évolution, which appeared last year in the same series. Both are 
based upon courses of lectures given at the Collége de France, 
where M. Le Roy now occupies the chair that M. Bergson left 
vacant at his retirement. He is also one of the most faithful ex- 
positors of Bergson’s thought, but he is more than an expositor ; 
for besides his marked and decided personality M. Le Roy has the 
special originality of uniting in himself a broad and accurate 
knowledge of positive science (for he is agrégé in mathematics) 
and an equally extensive knowledge of theology, developed in the 
process of writing and defending against his numerous critics his 
famous work, Dogme et Critique, the best known expression of 
the modern spirit in French Catholicism. 

The same breadth of mind and the same faith both in religion 
and positive science are in evidence when he approaches the ques- 
tions of evolution and the origin of man. Like nearly all con- 
temporary French biologists he has not the least doubt that the 
higher animals have arisen by a gradual process of change from 
the simplest forms of life and that man is descended from the 
higher animals. The interest of this work lies in its reconciliation 
of the idea of evolution with a most pronounced Christian ideal- 

* Translated by Glenn R. and Dorrice R. Morrow. 

1 Boivin, Bibliothéque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences. 
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ism. Like M. Bergson, M. Le Roy believes in “ creative evolu- 
tion”; like him he asserts that the life force is not a purely indi- 
vidual matter, but operates as a sort of collective activity common 
to all living beings at a given epoch. One of his central ideas is 
the unity of everything within the “ biosphere ”’, that is, the totality 
of creatures living at any one time on the surface of the earth and 
forming a terrestrial layer analogous to the lithosphere, the hydro- 
sphere and the atmosphere. Connecting his biological and ethical 
studies with his studies in scientific method, M. Le Roy concludes 
that inventiveness is the typical act both in biological evolution and 
in human progress. This inventiveness has none of the char- 
acteristics of mechanical necessity ; it can never be forseen ; it adds 
something absolutely new to what has been; and still further re- 
sembles discoveries in science and technology in that the simul- 
taneous appearance of interdependent inventions proves a col- 
lective activity and yet does not preclude real initiative on the part 
of the individual. In passing from the apes the most like man to 
man himself, this creative inventiveness introduces an apparently 
trifling but actually fundamental discontinuity; this is what M. 
Le Roy calls hominisation. It must have taken place in more than 
one manner and in a whole group of closely related species of pre- 
historic man, some of the remains of which, like those of Neander- 
thal or Broken Hill, represent extinct varieties, while the traces of 
the Cro-Magnon man, for example, belong to a “ central stem” 
which finally developed into homo sapiens. The construction of 
tools, the utilization of fire, the formation of society, the parallel 
transformation of animal language into human speech—these are 
the means by which reason comes into being ; but the picture is not 
complete until we add the reciprocal influence which reflection 
naturally exerts upon action and theoretical thought upon tech- 
nology. Following the suggestions put forward some years ago 
on this point by M. Louis Weber,* M. Le Roy attaches the greatest 

2 Another example of this point of view is to be seen in Le transformisme, 
a collection of articles by Professors Elie Gagnebin, Louis Vialleton, Lucien 
Cuénot, with a study by Mr. W. R. Thompson, director of the European 
Parasite Laboratory of the United States, and a remarkable conclusion by M. 


Roland Dalbiez on Le transformisme et la philosophie. Vrin, Cahters de la 


philosophie de la nature. 
8 Louis Weber, Le rythms du progrés. Cf. Putcosopuicat Review, May, 


1915, Ppp. 252-256. 
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importance to the alternation between practical inventions (agri- 
culture, the working of metals, the invention of the wheel, etc.) 
and what may be called speculative inventions ; and he insists on 
the fact that such inventiveness plays a part not only in science 
but also in the moral and religious realm. “The Jewish miracle 
is in its own way no less astounding than the Greek miracle ;* 
after being slowly prepared in the by-paths of secular tasks, the 
new spirit was all at once perfectly revealed in a supreme intuition 
which conquered the world and transformed mankind. . . . That 
it is necessary therefore to conceive homo spiritualis as distinct 
both from homo sapiens and from homo faber—this is in brief the 
lesson which we derive from the history of Christianity.” * 

But this evolution is not ended, and however religious, however 
Catholic, he may be (or perhaps even because he is so catholic in 
the etymological meaning of the word), M. Le Roy does not mean 
to restrict himself to the present forms of religion as if they were 
the ultimate expression of the spiritual life. From the technologi- 
cal point of view, the changes in industry have been more numer- 
ous in the last hundred years than in the twenty preceding cen- 
turies, and speculative knowledge, likewise, in conformity to M. 
Weber’s theory, has established new bounds and now extends from 
astronomical distances to the ultra-microscopic structure of the 
atom. But science without conscience is the mother of disasters. 
“ No material situation has ever sent up a more tragic appeal to 
the forces of idealism and morality.”* Will this appeal, to which 
mankind has already more than once responded, call forth another 
act of inventiveness and spiritual creativeness? The efforts being 
made toward peace and social justice and the desire for a society 
of nations are signs that it will. Of course we cannot take it for 
granted that renovabitur facies terre; the very nature of creative 
liberty forbids that. But good will not only permits but even re- 
quires that we have hope and faith in this new springtime.’ 

Though published some months before the work of M. Le Roy, 

#An expression of Renan’s which has been often quoted since his day, 
notably by Gaston Milhaad, and has become almost proverbial in France. 

5 Les origunes humaires, p. 305. 

6 Jbid., p. 331 ‘citing a phrase from an unpublished memoir of Father 
Teilhard, to whose work the author acknowledges his indebtedness in numerous 


places in this book). 
7 Jbid., Ch. XV, “ La crise contemporaine ”. 
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M. Raoul Allier’s Le non-civilisé et nous,’ is, as it were, the con- 
tinuation of the same story, and is animated by the same spirit. 
The close similarity between this book and the preceding is very 
evident in M. Allier’s pages on the discovery of fire and on primi- 
tive tools, and in the use he makes of the theory of Weber. The 
author is Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris, 
and he develops his views on the differences in human mentality 
upon a background of liberal Christian spiritualism. He has 
previously published two very well documented volumes on La 
psychologte de la conversion chez les peuples non-civilisés. The 
conclusions to be drawn from these volumes are contained, so to 
speak, in the theoretical discussion of his recent work. Is there 
an irreducible difference between the savage and ourselves, as 
certain sociologists have said (M. Lévy-Bruhl, to whom this 
theory is often ascribed, is himself very guarded on this point), 
or is there a fundamental identity underlying these differences, as 
the Christian tradition maintained and as the eighteenth-century 
psychologists who were most opposed to that tradition believed? 
Is human nature always and everywhere the same, or is the very 
idea of such a common nature illusory? According to M. Allier, 
experience seems to prove that everything which we find strange 
among the so-called ‘ primitives’ is also found among civilized 
peoples whenever certain circumstances of nervous impairment or 
of social isolation lessen the guiding force of group thought. 
After citing many curious (and most of them hitherto unpub- 
lished) observations on magic among both savages and contem- 
porary Europeans, the author comes to what he calls “the real 
problem ”: why, in spite of so many resemblances, is there such a 
sharp distinction between civilized and non-civilized peoples? 
And why cannot the latter be regarded as giving us a picture of 
the true ‘ primitives’ whose descendants are the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Gauls and the Germans? The dialects of the Aus- 
tralians and the Fuegians bear witness to intellectual powers far 
above those which these peoples manifest to-day. The Ba-Rotsé of 
Zambesi possess institutions that contrast very markedly with their 
present anarchy. Former explorers noted among the tribes of 
Lessuto a severity of customs that has now disappeared. The 


8 Le non-civilisé et nous: différence irréductible ou identité fonciére? Payot. 
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savage of to-day has been preceded by as long a succession of 
generations as have we. He no more gives us a true picture of 
the few families who first broke away from animalism than a 
hillock of rubbish teaches us what primitive architecture was. 
Why have they thus degenerated? Perhaps because of an orig- 
inal malformation of the nervous system from which the ancestors 
of civilized peoples were free. But the physiologist cannot sub- 
stantiate this theory. Consequently M. Allier believes a more 
plausible explanation is found in two known causes, properly moral 
and social : first, the isolation of certain peoples driven by stronger 
tribes into remote places where life was difficult and where they 
found themselves deprived of all the conditions of culture; and 
second and more important, the abuse of the sexual function and 
the mental degeneration which it involves. Those peoples who 
avoided this abuse as a result of fortunate intuitions or beneficial 
prejudices could alone have become the ancestors of modern civ- 
ilized nations. Renan liked to mention an old Indian whose 
name meant cujus semen in caput recessit. Making use of a hy- 
pothesis of M. de Traz, M. Allier thinks that the development of 
conscious life, except among a few peoples kept from degradation 
by special circumstances, probably at first caused human beings 
to become absorbed in the quest for pleasure in all its forms, espe- 
cially in the form of sexual gratification, normal and abnormal. 
Thus by destroying the seasonal limitations of animal instinct in 
this regard, the development of consciousness resulted in strength- 
ening the lower functions at the expense of attention and judg- 
ment, and brought about a general lowering of the mental level, 
with the emotional instability, the automatic association of ideas, 
and the crude symbolisms, that go with this lower level. Even 
among highly civilized peoples, polygamy, excess, or too great 
precocity in sexual intercourse, are always found to lead to degen- 
eration. Freud has made us familiar with the mechanism of sub- 
limation. But “ what the medical missionaries have told us about 
the voluptuousness of the negroes surpasses all that our most 
extravagant imagination could invent. Practices which would be 
considered pathological with us are quite common with them. We 
have here a loss of balance which, having been persisted in for 
thousands of years, now has its sanction in cerebral structure” 


(p. 265). 
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If human nature is thus everywhere the same, we must neither 
enslave nor destroy, but restore and cure. The real inequality 
between the savage and civilized man does not justify the con- 
clusion that there are some men made to serve, still less that there 
are whole populations which might better be destroyed and re- 
placed by the descendants of superior races. A true Christian 
will not let himself be discouraged by the deep and long continued 
degradation of those whom, in spite of everything, he recognizes as 
brothers, nor by the evil influences which keep them down. “ He 
is convinced that he will overcome these influences by persistent 
effort and faith in the triumphant power of the Spirit ” (p. 290). 


II. 


The same spirit of religious idealism characterizes the philosophy 
of M. Maurice Blondel, and here again it is joined to a thorough- 
going acceptance of the data of science and a naturalistic attitude 
toward the origin of things, an attitude which does not preclude 
but rather presupposes an external agency. This doctrine has 
been the subject of much discussion during the last year. Not 
that M. Blondel has issued any new and extensive work; all that 
i¢ himself has published is a lecture, but that a very fine one, on 
Pairie et Humanité,? in which he vigorously attacks the thesis of 


® Published by the Chronique Social de France, Lyons. Since this brochure 
is not very well known, we shall quote here one of its most characteristic pas- 
sages, the one which perhaps best represents its philosophy: “ But, you will 
say, does not the sense of reality require that we begin with the only primary 
datum and concrete reality we know, viz. the human being or the organized 
city? But that, I shall reply, is the worst confusion that you could fall into, 
the confusion of the person with the individual: the person whose value lies 
in what he bears and accepts and incorporates within himself of universal 
value, who grows great and makes his Fatherland and Humanity great by 
generosity and abnegation and even sacrifice; the individual, on the other hand, 
who is, from the speculative point of view, the hypostasization of a false con- 
crete, and from the normal and practical point of view only a canonized egoist. 
. . . The individual is a creature who has been cut off from all his deeper ties 
and from all his higher obligations: in this same abstract and artificial per- 
spective, the nation, likewise, as arbitrarily constituted and conceived, is only 
a collective egoism more terrible than the sum of the egoism of its individuals. 
No matter if it does color itself with the new name of ‘nationalism’; this 
very name indicates a new abuse of language, the substitution of the hypo- 
stasized abstraction of ‘national’ for the concrete term ‘patriotic’; and that 
egoism which we presume to call holy is not only the ridiculous counterfeit 
of a genuine and perfect love of country: it shows a complete and deadly 
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the “sacred egoism” of nations and the false ideal of an inter- 
national balance of power which has been substituted for the true 
ideal of unity and charity. But two authors of very different char- 
acter have each published a book giving a general exposition of 
his philosophy, and the similarity of these two portraits, despite 
the differences in presentation, is instructive for those who are 
interested in the philosopher of Aix-en-Provence. These two 
works are all the more valuable because M. Blondel, who is very 
anxious to perfect the expression of his doctrine, has not yet de- 
cided to publish either the long-promised new edition of L’action 
nor the two large treatises on La Pensée and on L’étre which are 
to constitute the fundamental expression of his philosophy, nor 
the essay on L’esprit chrétien which is to be its religious supple- 
ment. All these works are already drawn up, at least in the main, 
but he does not regard them as sufficiently complete for publica- 
tion; and to avoid future regrets he wants to keep them at hand 
and revise them until he feels that he cannot improve them any 
further. Thus the résumés and anticipations of his thought given 
by those who are in touch with it are doubly precious. 

The earliest to appear was L’itinéraire philosophique de Maurice 
Blondel by M. Frédéric Lefévre.’® It is written in the form 
an interview with the philosopher by the distinguished editor of 
the Nouvelles Littéraires. M. Lefévre visits the author of 
L’action in his study at Aix-en-Provence, surrounded by his 
books, and there listens to his reminiscences as an archicube,™ as 
a candidate for the doctorate, and even as an Alpine climber; and 
hears the moving story of the suspicions and enmities which he has 
provoked in the university and the church. He goes with him to 
his garden at La Nacelle in the neighborhood of the town and 
climbs the hills of Sainte-Victoire. The weakened eyes of the 
misunderstanding of what that love is. Just as normal and proper self-love 
has no worse enemy than individual egocentricity, the very opposite of the 
ideal of the moral person, so this exaggerated nationalism is the worst enemy 
of a noble, discriminating, generous, humane and Christian love of country” 
(pages 12-13). 

10 Edition “ Spes”. It is unusual to devote an entire volume to an inter- 
view. But the results are so happy that the use of this method might well be 
encouraged. 


11A term of university slang: former student of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. 
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philosopher can scarcely see any longer the flowers and the land- 
scape which so charm his visitor, but the situation inspires him to 
an exposition of his ideas in a concrete and picturesque manner, 
with a host of analogies, symbols, and allegories, that give the book 
a great deal of originality and striking literary charm. M. 
Blondel, even in his most technical writings, is a remarkable in- 
ventor of striking metaphors and suggestive analogies. It is cer- 
tainly he who furnished the essential part of what his interviewer 
reports ; he has reviewed the manuscript and permits me to say to 
the readers of this article that this book is a faithful representa- 
tion of his ideas. 

The other book is by M. Paul Archambault: Vers un réalisme 
intégral: Pauvre philosophique de Maurice Blondel.** It is in 
an entirely different tone: it is a historical, philosophical and po- 
litical work, as carefully and meticulously documented as the work 
of M. Lefévre is artistic and broadly outlined. The author gives 
us an analysis of and commentary on L’action, comparing it with 
the philosophical movement of its time and with later writings that 
throw light upon it; he makes a thorough study of M. Blondel’s 
predecessors, of his relations with his Catholic surroundings, both 
conservative and modernist: with the Sillon, the Semaines sociales, 
the historical criticism of M. Loisy, the philosophy of Father 
Laberthonniére, of Delbos and of M. Le Roy. None of the pub- 
lications of the author has been omitted; certain little-known 
works, issued under a pseudonym, such as Le monophorisme, are 
summarized and explained with all the clearness it is possible to 
introduce into these difficult subjects. The most interesting fea- 
ture of these two books is the anticipations they give us of that 
portion of Blondel’s thought which is still unpublished. Its point 
of departure is L’action, but it goes beyond the standpoint of that 
work ; and it is with a secret irritation, the author declares, that 
he often hears his doctrine called “the philosophy of action”. 
Still less does he accept the word pragmatism which he at first 
thought of adopting, though in a very different sense from that 
in which C. S. Peirce used it; and the extension which James 
gave to the word (which called forth protests from Peirce himself) 
finally disgusted M. Blondel with this highly ambiguous term. 


12 No. 12 of the Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée, Bloud and Gay. 
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Nothing could be more opposed to pluralism and temporalism than 
his philosophy. Like classical rationalism, its orientation is al- 
together toward the eternal and the one. Here it hopes to find the 
principle and explanation of multiplicity and change. “ The in- 
dividual is a unique existence which reflects the whole system 
of things, just as the universal is present at each real point where 
there is a contribution to the harmony of the whole.” ** Hence 
his preoccupation with the concrete, a trait which we shall also 
find in other contemporary works, otherwise differing radically 
from the works of M. Blondel, but on this point belonging to the 
same current of thought which leads the most diverse thinkers to 
regard what used to be called ‘ general ideas’ as pseudo-concepts 
of a verbal and practical nature, without any philosophical value. 
The great forms of art likewise arise from the union of the uni- 
versal and the individual, but philosophy must be another and more 
intellectual kind of synthesis between these terms. It must not 
ignore the concepts elaborated by logical abstraction, but it must 
use them only as provisional instruments, like the letters which 
give us news of an absent friend and keep alive our hope of seeing 
him again. “ Conceptual knowledge is possible only when sup- 
plemented and assisted by the presence of real knowledge.” ** 
Such knowledge is not the intuition of Bergson. M. Blondel’s 
purpose is to “ revive the traditional idea of a wisdom which tran- 
scends all knowledge and all concepts; to define, expound and 
further this higher kind of gnosis; to show that in every sort of 
inquiry, whether experimental, metaphysical, moral or religious, 
this gnosis precedes, accompanies and supplements discursive 
analysis, and sustains, nourishes and completes all our intellectual 
enterprises ; and at the same time he endeavors to show the inevit- 
ably artificial but also partially realistic character of conceptual 
knowledge, a knowledge which is not at all to be taken as complete 
truth, but is, nevertheless, a vehicle of being and of life.”** The 
most strictly positive of our scientific concepts imply in their very 
nature a content which they do not possess. “We are always 
coming upon the uncompleted, but we never give up the belief 


13 L’itinéraire philosophique, p. 79. 

14 [bid., p. 204. 

15 L’a@uvre philos. de Maurice Blondel, p. 179. 
34 
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that it can be completed.” ** And in this we are quite right. The 
last word of our knowledge—that which will bring about the in- 
dispensable and apparently contradictory union between being and 
thought—ought to come from above, as the keystone of an arch 
descends into position upon the lateral arcs which hold it up 
and are themselves held in equilibrium by it. “The intimate 
relationship between the various mental and human functions; 
the vital and moral nature, origin and destiny of all know- 
ledge ” ; the necessity of transcending “ the conceptual and abstract 
distinction between subject and object”; and likewise of over- 
coming “another unfortunate antinomy, that between human 
autonomy and human heteronomy ”—these are the strictly philo- 
sophical theses in which M. Archambault sums up this doctrine, 
in which, as he says, “a most acute and subtle feeling for the in- 
terrelationship of all things balances and fructifies an acute and 
subtle feeling for the value of the personal life ”.*" 


Ill. 


One of the points to which M. Blondel called attention in his 
interview with M. Lefévre was the weakness of present-day psy- 
chology, and the necessity of establishing a new kind of science 
of man, concrete and synthetic, rather than analytical and abstract. 
It is a theme which recurs in many contemporary writers, as, for 
example, in the volume of M. Augier: Une psychologie objective 
est-elle possible?** M. Augier means by ‘ objective’ whatever 
represents the individual as acting. A good psychologist ought 
not to say: “ I have a hatred for Peter’, nor ‘I have the sensation 
of a house’, but ‘I hate Peter’; ‘I see a house’. We musi trace 
back all our formulas to the enunciation of relations between ob- 
servable acts. At the same time, this point of view usually brings 
M. Augier back to the current conception of conditioned reflexes. 
He proposes to do systematically what the psychophysiologist has 
been reproached for doing unconsciously, viz. to make use of intro- 
spection as furnishing the material of psychology but to translate 

16 L’itinéraire philosophique, p. 243. 

17 L’wuvre philosophique de Maurice Blondel, pp. 198-216. 


18 Alcan. 
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this material methodically into mechanistic terms. Without 
making any false assumptions as to the details of this mechanism, 
we assume only that such a mechanism is possible in the nervous 
system as we know it. Thus with full consciousness of the a 
priori character of this mechanistic construction, we undertake a 
kind of analysis situs which will become progressively more pre- 
cise as our knowledge of the true structure of the nervous system 
increases. 

The idea, on the other hand, of a concrete psychology inde- 
pendent of any neurological schema has just been developed with 
a passionate fervor and an ingenuity that are somewhat rare. The 
author is a young philosopher, M. Politzer, who is as ardent a 
communist as M. Blondel is a faithful Catholic. There is nothing 
more remarkable than to find such a definite agreement between 
them on this point. And this idea of a concrete psychology on 
which they agree belongs to the same current of thought as is 
revealed in the wide-spread criticism of ‘general ideas’, in M. 
Croce’s attacks on ‘ pseudo-concepts’, and in the (strangely in- 
consistent) attempts to give new and positive meaning to ‘the 
concrete universal’ of the Hegelians. The work of M. Politzer, 
Critique des fondements de la psychologie,®® is announced as the 
first of a series in which the author proposes to deal successively, 
from his point of view, with psychoanalysis, the Gestalt theory, 
and the psychologie de réaction (Behaviorism). He proposes to 
show that the significance of these schools consists in the attempt 
they make to get beyond the abstract psychology of the past, and 
that their weakness is due to the fact that none of them knows how 
to define its point of view with clearness and maintain it con- 
sistently. In his opinion, these doctrines mark the spontaneous 
dissolution of the so-called scientific psychology rather than lay 
down the principles of a new science. This volume, therefore, 
though giving considerable attention to Freud, is far wider in 
purpose: the chief part of it is given over to an attack, sprightly, 
juvenile, and sometimes even insulting, on the classical psychology 

19 This is the way an engineer naturally thinks, and M. Augier, who is In- 
spector-General of Posts and Telegraphs, is better qualified than anyone else 
to translate the life of the spirit into processes analogous to the transmission 


of electric currents or the effecting of contacts between conductors. 
20 Rieder. 
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of the last fifty years, from Ribot and Bergson to William James. 
As we read it we are reminded of the “ fresh and joyous” war 
which once gladdened the heart of Germany. With the assistance 
of some friends, M. Politzer has just begun the publication of a 
series of books, which carry on their cover the trademark of three 
little figures in silhouette advancing in line and looking as if they 
wanted to box with everyone they met. This is an excellent sym- 
bol of his habitual style. 

But if we are not too much disgusted by all this noise of combat, 
there is much we can learn from this work. The author shows 
that neither the psychology of consciousness, nor psychophysiology, 
nor experimental psychology, has as yet attained a real knowledge 
of man applicable to conduct to the same extent that physiology is 
applicable to hygiene and to medicine: like physics in the Middle 
Ages, as he wittily remarks, it is a science which is of no use in 
dealing with its facts, but only for dealing with one’s colleagues (p. 
39). Despite the deliberate exaggeration in this statement, it 
expresses an undeniable fact. Psychology consists almost entirely 
of classifications and ‘ programs ’; and though the former are very 
useful in promoting precision of language, and the latter are a 
necessary basis for scientific activity, neither of them is science.** 

The source of the trouble is the abstractness of these points of 
view. In reality, we can learn nothing about men unless we con- 
sider their total reactions to a given situation ; like the older analy- 
sis of the mind into faculties, the present-day analysis into ele- 
mentary phenomena whose relations to each other are studied one 
by one makes us lose sight of the essential and instructive fact, 
viz. the conduct of the person as a whole. It is just as if we tried 
to study digestion by first analyzing all the chemical processes that 
could possibly take place in each of the substances composing a 
food. Instead of confining ourselves to the association of ideas, 
the formation of habits, or the elementary operation of perception 
and imagination, we must take “dramas” as the objects of our 
study (divesting this word, of course, of its tragic or strenuous 
significance and using it here in the exact sense of the Greek word 

21 We must admit, however, that the same thing can also be said of the 
exponents of concrete psychology. The first number of the Revue de psy- 


chologie concréte, a sumptuously edited work, contains some 130 pages of pro- 
gtams as compared with about 20 pages of scientific documents. 
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from which it is derived: action, affair, conduct, what passes on 
the stage). The specific characteristic of psychological facts is 
that they are facts about persons ;** an isolated idea attracting an- 
other has lost this reference to personality, and that is why psy- 
chology can make no use of it until it is replaced in an individual 
context. This criticism of atomistic psychology is not new, but 
the author draws its full consequences. Since no science can be 
constructed except on the basis of elementary facts, we must look 
for these facts in “ segments of life ”, in events; and since the aim 
of every science is to discover invariable relationships, we must 
look for these relationships in the ways in which a given act is 
involved in such and such a character or in such and such a situa- 
tion. Consequently, as Freud clearly saw in connection with 
dreams, interpretation is a process as fundamental for psychology 
as classification is for morphology or deduction for mathematics. 
To explain the occurrence of dreams mechanically, by the free 
play of images, or by the fact that “the imagination frees itself 
from the intelligence” is to shut ourselves off from ever being 
able to understand this particular dream ; and the ability to do this 
can alone make psychology useful. 

Perhaps the author, in his very evident desire to contrast Freud 


’ 


with the ‘ official’ or ‘ classical’ psychologists, exaggerates a little 
the contribution to positive knowledge which psychoanalysis has 
made. Of those typical complexes that are useful for understand- 
ing and interpreting human life, he mentions only the “ identifica- 
’ and the Oedipus complexes. These have very interesting 
applications, but in my opinion they are far from possessing the 
importance and the universality which is attributed to them. Be- 
sides, we must remember that Freud is here only a side-issue 


and that M. Politzer is now at work on similar studies of other 


tion’ 


contemporary psychological movements which he thinks are like- 
wise inspired by the need of an effective psychology, i.e. a know- 
ledge of human conduct “ in its relations on the one hand to the 
events making up the environment of human life, and on the other 
hand to the individual who is the subject of that life” (p. 255). 


22 The author says “in the first person”; but that expression somewhat 


falsifies his thought. The Jnvitus invitam dimisit of Berenice is in the third 
person, grammatically speaking, but that is exactly the kind of ‘drama’ he 
means. 
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It seems to me that for advancing concrete psychology it would be 
more worth while to attack one of its specific problems and to try 
to write some new chapters in this field in the manner of Stendhal’s 
De l'amour, which is an attempt to show how the formation of a 
system of sentiments can be prevented, and how it can be dis- 
integrated after it has once been formed. Nevertheless we must 
recognize that Bacon did a great service to science in making him- 
self the “herald” of the experimental method; and he would 
probably have made less valuable contributions if he had devoted 
his leisure to laboratory experiments. 

Another work that deals with Freudianism is M. Ernest Seil- 
liére’s Psychanalyse freudienne ou psychologie impérialiste?** So 
far as I know, M. Seilliére has never formulated a theory of con- 
crete psychology; but he has always practiced it. What all his 
books aim at is a knowledge of man and his fundamental ten- 
dencies, a practical knowledge, or rather wisdom, applicable to 
social life, and enabling us to foresee the reaction of individuals, 
to judge correctly and act intelligently. After a series of detailed 
and instructive studies on various subjects—on M. Leo Kaplan’s 
essays on the relationship between psychoanalysis and magic; on 
Professor Jung, whose name needs no comment; on M. Welkish, 
who has been called a present-day Swedenborg; and on the mysti- 
cal cult of Life in present-day Germany (a cult which has natural 
affiliations with the sexualism of Freud)—M. Seilliére sets forth 
some conclusions of his own which are in close agreement with 
Adler’s fundamental conception, and with certain ideas of M. Al- 
fred Seidel : ** and these conclusions also, I believe, are close to the 
truth in psychology. It is quite true that at the basis of human 
nature there is a fundamental libido, not an all-powerful tendency, 
but one which is as powerful as any in our nature. This libido, 
however, is not the sexual instinct, for this has little force unless 
it is supplemented by numerous extraneous influences: it is what 
the doctors of the Middle Ages rightly called the libido dominandi, 
what Nietzsche meant by the Will to Power, and what M. Seil- 


liére calls the “ imperialistic” tendency. We could perhaps trace 


23 Alcan. 
24 But Seidel remained a “ prisoner of naturalism”; unable to find the way 
to freedom, he committed suicide at the age of twenty-nine. 
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its recognition back to the pleonexia of Plato, and find it expressed 
in a quasi-algebraic manner in the formula of the vie élémentaire 
manifestée of Le Dantec. The only thing we can do, after we 
have become fully conscious of this tendency, is to react against 
the conduct which it suggests, either radically and with no attempt 
at synthesis, as in the Christian doctrine of renunciation, or else by 
substituting for an irrational obedience to this tendency, which 
poisons the life, a “ rational imperialism ” which disciplines it, the 
course which M. Seilliére prefers. In either case, if there is any 
morality at all, reflection demands a reversal of this instinctive 
behavior when we become fully conscious of the conditions of life. 
IV. 

At the same time, traditional psychology has a number of 
publications, and it would be unphilosophical to underestimate 
their interest. M. Foucault, Professor at the University of Mont- 
pellier, has published the second volume of his general treatise 
on psychology, dealing with Les sensations élémentaires.*» In 
Les passions humaines,** M. Joussain has produced a systematic 
and well organized study along the lines of the strictly classical 
analysis. Besides numerous facts gathered from history and 
literature, the book contains interesting personal observations. 
Perhaps it is too much to speak of “ laws ” governing the passions. 
Usage, it is true, justifies this way of speaking, but how far we 
are from what this word means in the exact sciences! 

La pensée conceptuelle, by M. Albert Burloud,” is an excellent 
study in general psychology that bears all the marks of an ob- 
servant and reflective mind, equally capable of precise research and 
of philosophical organization of ideas. M. Burloud’s work is at 
once a well documented presentation of the work done in the last 
thirty years in this field, especially in Germany, and an individual 
interpretation of mental functioning. Erasing the ‘No Tres- 
passing ’ signs which logicians have tried to put on the categories, 
M. Burloud shows how sentiments intellectuels gradually develop 

25 Alcan. 

26 Flammarion (Bibl. de philos. scientifique). 

27 Alcan. The documentary part of the work is supplemented by a second 


volume devoted to the experimental studies of Watt, Messer and Buhler. 
(Same collection.) 
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into so-called pure thought through the agency of attitudes and 
intentions. Memory and schematization he explains as cases of 
habit or intellectual automatism, and contrasts them with will or 
purpose, the action of the mind as a whole. Although M. Burloud 
regards this higher form of thought as a dynamic content of the 
mind in contrast with its static content, it is evident that this con- 
ception brings us close to the “ concrete psychology ” of which we 
were speaking a little while ago.** 

From a less experimental and more purely philosophical point 
of view, M. Pradine, Professor at the University of Strasbourg, 
has written a book that is very personal, as all his writings are, but 
somewhat abstruse, entitled Le probléme de la sensation.” 
Boldly reversing a famous saying, he writes as his motto, Nihil 
est in sensu quod non prius fuerit in intellectu, and he adds that 
he will not accept the corresponding reservation, nisi sensus ipse. 
This is enough to show the spirit in which he treats the subject. 
The author’s purpose is to explain sensation by means of intelli- 
gence, after the manner of Leibniz, although with variations. To 
reach this result he employs neither the dialectic of Hamelin or 
M. Lavelle, nor the intuition of M. Bergson, nor the quite different 
intuitive method that is found in the later works of Husserl. The 
error of the intuitive method, he says, is that it aims at the im- 
mediate and the primitive, but by their very nature these cannot be 
apprehended: the only elements we can come upon in experience 
that are incapable of further analysis when our attention is directed 
to them are elements that have been elaborated by thought. The 
error of the dialectic method is not that it tries to reconstruct what 
is apparently given, but that it tries to reconstruct it with the aid 
of elements that lack the necessary quality ; the elements that are 
required are those that from the outset are personal in character, 
that constitute personal tendencies, or have significance for a 
person. We are, therefore, once more at the point of view of 
concrete psychology. But the method which M. Pradine proposes 
is to look for the explanation of “ sensorial intelligence ” in some 
vital, i.e. purposive or directed, activity more primitive than sen- 
sation. What he is attempting is a kind of biological genesis of 

28 Especially in the importance he ascribes to the “ psychic situation”. 


29 Philosophie de la sensation, Vol. |: Le probléme de la sensation. Pub- 
lications of the Faculté des Lettres of Strasbourg. 
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intelligence, a genesis, however, which cherishes no illusions of 
making the higher come out of the lower, and which admits that 
in the process of evolution living beings are attracted from above 
much more than they are pushed from below. This time we are 
reminded of the formulas of M. Blondel; for he likewise attempts 
to show that at all levels of life reason is present and active,—not 
reflective and discursive reason, but the spiritual power of which 
it is the conscious expression.” 

The University of Strasbourg has given us another work on 
psychology of a very different kind, the delightful and polished 
little book of M. Charles Blondel, /ntroduction a la psychologie 
collective." This is not a work for specialists; but one cannot 
imagine a book for the intelligent public which corresponds more 
faithfully to its title. The first part is historical. The psy- 
chologies of Auguste Comte, of Durkheim and of Tarde are 
sketched with precision and emphasis.** It is only to be regretted 
that of the numerous quotations which this book contains not one 
is accompanied by its reference ; this is a procedure which has long 
since been condemned. But everyone will read with keen interest 
the parallel sketches of Tarde and of Durkheim that bring out 
so vividly the contrast in their personalities and mental processes. 
Leaving personalities aside, the second part shows in a very schol- 
arly manner how important a place group action has in perception, 
memory and emotion. The author declares with charming 
modesty that it is not his intention to set forth a complete collective 
psychology of the mental functions, but only to indicate by some 
characteristic examples the interest and significance of such a 
psychology. It can be said that he has entirely succeeded ; he has 
clearly shown, first, that this type of research has already brought 
results, and also that we have a right to expect much more as it is 
further developed. 

801 hardly need remark that in spite of the similarity of formulas, this 
generic reason appears to me altogether different from what I have myself sug- 
gested under the name of “ constituent reason”. 

31 Collection de Philosophie, Armand Colin. In spite of the identity of 
the names, M. Charles Blondel is not related to M. Maurice Blondel of Aix-en- 
Provence. Blondel is a very common name in France. 

82 An introduction devoted largely to a criticism of certain attempts at 


collective psychology, such as that of Dr. Gustave le Bon, forms a considerable 
addition to this historical account. 
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M. Draghicesco takes up a similar position in La réalité de 
esprit. He too adopts Durkheim’s idea of looking primarily 
to the social realm for the explanation of abstract thought, and 
for the justification of the traditional dualism between the spiritual 
and the animal life of man which has been recognized by all con- 
scientious observers.** But he ventures a great deal further in this 
direction than sociologists have ordinarily gone; and M. Lévy- 
Bruhl, who has written the foreword for this book, states very 
clearly that he cannot go with him all the way. According to M. 
Draghicesco, a thoroughly positive study of mental phenomena 
leads us to a dualistic idealism which includes and explains the 
theses of Eucken and those of Boutroux. This spiritual life 
which is possible only through society (and through the brain of 
man, an essentially social organ) is not a simple reflex nor an 
accident of nature ; it expresses a higher order of reality of which 
the material fact of society is only the manifestation and which 
Buddhism and Christianity have expounded in the most decided 
fashion. Up to this point, I cannot but subscribe to M. Draghi- 
cesco’s ideas; but when he interprets the universalizing spirit of 
civilization and of the modern religions as an aspiration “ to in- 
tegrate little by little all societies and all peoples into one great 
whole, a universal social organism ”,** I cannot hear this Spen- 
cerian formula mentioned without pointing out the latent contra- 
diction which this ambiguous ideal conceals. Universalism is not 
an effect of organization ; it is its contrary. Organization is dif- 
ferentiation and integration ; religious sentiment is assimilation and 
involution. A working equilibrium that takes account of both the 
actual and the ideal may be practically realized at any given epoch 
between these two forces ; but it is not legitimate to identify them. 

83 Alcan, Bibl. de phil. contemporaine. 

84 There appeared in 1928 an old course of lectures of Durkheim's (Le 
socialisme, sa définition; ses débuts; la doctrine Saint-Simonienne) given at 
Bordeaux in 1895-1896. These are lectures which he wrote and which he in- 
tended to revise. The later ones are incomplete. Alcan. (Travaux de 
Vannée sociologique.) 

35 Pages 258-260. This question cannot be developed here, but I may refer 
the reader to the study I have made of the work of Espinas in the Revue 
internationale de sociologie, March, 1925, and to the Comptes-rendus de I'Instt- 
tut, 1925, No. 4. 
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V. 


From psychology, as thus conceived, to the domain of the 
normative sciences a very natural transition is given in a new work 
by M. Parodi, Les bases psychologiques de la via morale, * one of 
the most remarkable books that appeared last year. It attracts 
one’s attention from the very first by its qualities of style ; because 
of its conciseness, clearness, appropriateness and elegance of ex- 
pression, and the order and logical sequence of its ideas, it 
can be recommended as a model of the finest French philosophical 
style. But the matter is no less to be praised than the style; al- 
though the book contains certain disputable theses which have 
aroused a long and interesting discussion,*” everyone is agreed in 
praising the vigor of its thought, the consistent rationalism which 
it displays from beginning to end, and the breadth of mind with 
which it strives to unite this rationalism with an enlightened natu- 
ralism. The opening part discusses impulses in their two-fold 
biological and mental aspect, and shows that the purposiveness they 
possess is necessary not only for the affective life, but also for the 
lower level of elementary biological processes, and the higher level 
of reflective thought. The search for pleasure or even for happi- 
ness is only a dependent and derived phenomenon, and any phi- 
losophy which proposes to regard it as the foundation or explana- 
tion of morality turns its back upon psychological reality. On the 
other hand, consciousness is not only a light that illuminates 
phenomena ; it is an activity that modifies the object to which it 
is applied. It has two essential characteristics: first, inhibition, 
or the deliberate suspension of an action in order to examine it; 
second, the substitution of the objective for the subjective point of 
view. Now these are just the two marks which characterize the 
moral life. The arresting of the impulse, the judging of the value 
of that impulse from a point of view common to and valid for all 
persons, the choice of the appropriate means for attaining a given 
end when judged good at the tribunal of personality—this is all 
that a theory of ethics requires. ‘‘ The source of these phenomena 
of conscience is none other than that activity of thought which is 

86 Alcan, Bibl. de phil. contemporaine. 


87 Bulletin of the Société francaise de philosophie, meetings of January 26 
and February 9, 1929. 
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already implicit in the most elementary consciousness, and already 
oriented, even at the lowest levels, toward a kind of impartial 
objectivity and universality ” (p. 58). The validity of the moral 
judgment does not lie in the fact of society, for society only re- 
fines and reinforces it; it is essentially the representation in re- 
flection of a profound and vital will, which before it arrives at the 
level of clear consciousness, is subject to all sorts of aberrations 
and distractions, from which it only frees itself gradually through 
numerous experiences of trial and error ; but which, as soon as it 
grasps and understands itself, marches surely and rapidly to its 
implicit goal. The nature of any given individual or group or in- 
stitution or even society may be vicious, but nature as a whole 
tends toward ends which we cannot help desiring. “ Everything 
becomes obscure and unintelligible in human nature if we take up 
the purely individual point of view, or attempt to explain the in- 
dividual’s conduct by the simple principle of pleasure ; but all be- 
comes clear if we regard life and activity as an essentially univer- 
sal and impersonal tendency; in short, if we think of life and 
reason, impulse and morality, as the continuation of each other.” ** 

As occupying the region intermediate between ethics and method- 
ology, it is appropriate to mention the very original and thoughtful 
book of M. Mochi, De la connaissance a laction.” It is a sequel 
to his book on La connaissance scientifique, published two years 
ago in the same collection. The lively interest of these books 
comes from the fact that the author is a practising physician, the 
chief of staff of a large hospital, who has felt strongly the need of 
considering man as a whole, even in questions of methodology. 
In this respect, his book can be classed with those studies of con- 
crete psychology which have furnished the /eit-motiv of the present 

88 Conclusion of the book, p. 155. It reminds us very strikingly of the 
suggestion put forward in the field of zsthetics by Séailles at the end of his 
famous book, Le génie dans l'art: “ Accept all of life; fill yourself with sunlight 
and continue light by reason.” But the question is whether life is really “a 
living reason”’, whether there is not such a thing as radical evil and whether 
the egoistic individualism which both thinkers condemn may not be as pro- 
found and as real a force as the effort toward light and universality. In any 
case, it is interesting to see how definitely and vigorously contemporary natural- 
ism disowns the ideas of progress developed under the influence of Darwin and 
based upon egoism and universal strife. 


89 Alcan, Bibl. de phil. contemporaine. The works of M. Mochi have ap- 
peared simultaneously in Italian and in French. 
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article. From the point of view of science he makes some alto- 
gether novel distinctions in the relations between theoretical know- 
ledge and the practical activities that depend upon it, refusing to 
lump all such activities together under the name of ‘ applications ’, 
as is ordinarily done. This word should be applied, according to 
him, only to sciences that are already complete and that are used 
for realizing ends whose legitimacy is generally admitted. A 
poisoner who makes use of his chemical knowledge is not indulg- 
ing in ‘applied science’. The distinction may seem somewhat 
arbitrary when it is applied to those sciences that are entirely in- 
dependent of practice ; but its full significance is apparent when we 
are considering sciences which cannot be developed except in con- 
tact with their technique, like human physiology. Here method- 
ology cannot ignore social values; as soon as we begin to study 
man, experimentation is limited by social approval. Because the 
doctor is publicly authorized to attempt to restore the health of 
his patients it is possible for him to learn by this means something 
about pathology and therapeutics. These are applications of 
science already acquired, not the perfected applications that we 
find in electrical or chemical industry, but at least sufficiently per- 
fected to permit of the development of knowledge in the interests 
of the admitted services which it can render. The use of experi- 
ment in politics, on the other hand, which is the only means of 
arriving at a truly scientific knowledge of society, has thus far 
been impossible: it would have to be practised by ministers of 
states or dictators in societies in which the end to be attained was 
unequivocably defined and recognized by the great majority of 
citizens ; only then could these ministers, while doing their best to 
meet the demands of the common will, occupy themselves at the 
same time with noting disinterestedly the results of the various 
measures, and thus acquire knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
without regard to immediate action. For it is necessary to stand 
aside from practical life in order to improve it: “ So long as man 
observed the external world in order to make use of it, he made no 
great use of it; when he observed it for the sake of knowledge, he 
found the way to its control” (p. 119). This is a special case of 
what the author ingeniously calls the “law of the mirror” (a 
reference to the world of Through the Looking Glass, where it is 
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necessary to go away from things in order to approach them) and 
which seems to him one of the most general laws of intellectual 
procedure. Finally he lists with sometimes cutting humor various 
examples of pseudo-applications, that is, those cases in which a 
theory is built up for the sole purpose of giving a scientific and 
deductive appearance to traditional (or revolutionary) methods of 
acting, such as the pretended applications of pedagogy to education 
or of cerebral physiology to psychology. Sometimes these pseudo- 
applications are eventually transformed into “ imperfect applica- 
tions ” and thus render some service to science; more often they 
are a hindrance in usurping the place of a body of knowledge 
which ought to be organized and whose absence they disguise. 

Scientific discovery is the subject of the two well-documented 
volumes of M. Jacques Picard: Essai sur la logique de l'invention 
dans les sciences and Les conditions positives de linvention; 
this subject is also studied from a more special point of view by 
M. Montmasson in a book on Le réle de l'inconscient dans linven- 
tion scientifique." The simultaneous appearance of these works 
on the same phase of scientific methodology would be a curious 
coincidence if it were not to be explained by the influence upon 
both of M. Edmond Goblot, the eminent professor of Logic at the 
University of Lyon, who has just retired this year. 


VI. 


The readers of this Review will doubtless remember that in the 
years immediately following the war the number of publications 
dealing with the history of philosophy was very large in compari- 
son with the works which dealt with philosophical problems them- 
selves. This proportion is now reversed. We may mention an 
Aristote by M. Roland Gosselin,** and a study by the same author 
on La théorie politique de St. Thomas d’Aquin; * a Démocrite 
by M. Solovine, a translation of the fragments according to the 
edition of Diels, with a preface and an extensive introduction ; “ 

40 Alcan, Bibl. de phil. contemporaine. 

41 Alcan. 

42 Flammarion. 

43 Riviére. 

44 Alcan. (In the same collection as the Epicure by the same author of 
which we have spoken previously.) 
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a Spinoza by M. Ch. Appuhn,* especially devoted to setting forth 
and commenting upon Spinoza’s ideas on religion and on Chris- 
tianity in particular—a work all the more interesting because M. 
Appuhn is one of the men in France who know Spinoza best, and 
has previously published an excellent translation of his principal 
works. The book consists of eight introductory chapters followed 
by a selection of the most noteworthy passages from the author of 
the Ethics and the Tractatus dealing with the religious question. 
These texts are accompanied by careful and instructive notes. 
The work is part of a series, Civilisation et Christianisme, the first 
volumes of which appeared under the title Les maitres de la pensée 
anti-chrétienne, a title that was later changed in order to enlarge 
the scope of the series. M. René Hubert’s D’Holbach et ses 
amis ** has just appeared in the same series and is arranged on a 
similar plan. It consists of extracts from Baron D’Holbach, 
Diderot, and Damilaville, preceded by an introduction that is al- 
ways scholarly and often amusing, giving a brilliant picture of the 
house of the “ maitre d’hotel of philosophy” and all the natural- 
istic background of the philosophes of the eighteenth century. In 
an entirely different spirit are Les années d’apprentissage de Des- 
cartes ** by M. l’abbé Sirven, and a new edition of the Méditations 
chrétiennes of Malebranche by M. Gouhier ; * the latter contains 
an introduction of some sixty pages characterized by the same 
splendid qualities of style and the accurate knowledge which were 
displayed in the author’s previous books. Finally M. Kremer, 
who had already published a study on American realism, has writ- 
ten a new volume on La théorie de la connaissance chez les néo- 
réalistes anglais.” 

But the two principal works in the history of philosophy in 
1928 were La Philosophie de Plotin by M. Emile Bréhier,®® and 
the third volume of the same author’s L’histoire générale de la 
philosophie, dealing with the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.™ 

#5 Delpeuch. 

46 Delpeuch. 

47 Vrin. 

48 Editions Montaigne. M. Gouhier has just been made Maitre de Con- 
férences at the Faculté des Lettres at Lille. 

49 Vrin, Bibliothéque de l'Institut Supérieur de Louvain, 


50 Boivin, Bibl. de la Revue des Cours et Conférences. 
51 Alcan. 
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La philosophie de Plotin, in which the author treats only the most 
general features of this philosophy, the doctrines of the One, the 
Nous, and the World-Soul, is based upon lectures given at the 
Sorbonne in 1921-22. Every page is evidence that the translator 
of the Enneads is thoroughly at home with that Neoplatonic man- 
ner of thought which seems so strange to us to-day. Not only 
does he illuminate the inner logical connections of the thought of 
Plotinus, but he also sets forth its relation on the one hand to the 
general movement of Greco-Latin civilization in the third century, 
and on the other hand to the religion and philosophy of India, a 
knowledge of which, as M. Bréhier shows, was very wide-spread 
at this period in Egypt and even in Rome. This chapter on “ The 
Orientalism of Plotinus ” is one of the most powerful and instruc- 
tive in the book. 

Still more important is the volume on Le Moyen-Age et la 
Renaissance. As in the preceding volumes, the references are few 
in number, consisting of one or two notes to a page, and often 
none at all; the bibliography is placed at the end of each chapter, 
and the text is developed uno tenore without the introduction of 
anything to interrupt its continuity. Thus the book is pleasant and 
easy to read, and at the same time it retains its value as a working 
manual. In content it is scholarly and complete; and its temper 
is that of a consistent rationalism without any prejudice against the 
Middle Ages, but also without the complaisance that is the rule 
to-day in certain quarters and that deliberately conceals the ig- 
norance and trivialities of the period. Two chapters, and those 
the main ones, have an especially vivid interest for the reader who 
wishes to form a judgment based on the facts: the chapters on the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Auguste Comte considered 
the thirteenth century as the “ organic period ” par excellence, and 
extolled it as being the perfect, though temporary, realization of 
intellectual unity: the Universities recognized no national lines, 
teaching in a language common to all Christendom, and recruiting 
their masters from among the men of all countries; the spiritual 
authority of the Pope was recognized throughout the west, and a 
unity of philosophical doctrine and method seemed to be main- 
tained without difficulty, through the agency of the University of 
Paris. But beneath this very satisfying exterior, as M. Bréhier 
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shows us with striking clarity, there were acute conflicts between 
Aristotelianism and Christianity which were undermining the 
superficial unity of scholasticism “ and which did not subside until 
the Middle Ages had ceased to be” (p. 635). Shall we include 
philosophy within theology? “ Then we shall have great difficulty 
in maintaining unity within a doctrine which uses at the same time 
two such divergent methods as authority and reason.” Shall we 
let them remain independent of each other? But it is impossible 
to avoid points of contact that give rise to contradiction ; and then 
we must either arbitrarily sacrifice the rights of one or the other, 
or admit two contradictory truths on the same question, a thing 
which the human mind will not long tolerate. The Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, at first condemned, then absorbed, by the Church, finally 
brought about a fatal rupture within the system into which it had 
been introduced. There was the conflict between a personal and 
an impersonal God, the conflict between a world composed of 
hierarchical forms, divine ideas, and a world in which the indi- 
vidual is the primary reality, having within himself the principle 
of his action; and the conflict of Greek eudemonism with the 
notion of sin and radical evil. Thus the aspiration for unity met 
with as definite a check in the philosophical as in the political 
sphere. “In the fourteenth century, while the agonies of the 
Hundred Years’ War are giving birth to the nationalistic spirit 
which is to banish forever the idea of a political unity of Christen- 
dom, the picture of the universe is likewise being broken up. . . . 
Platonism, Aristotelianism, experiment, mathematics, tradition, all 
the forces which we have seen participating for a time in the con- 
struction of a Christian system of thought, will now show them- 
selves in their true light” (p. 704). “ At the end of the four- 
teenth century there is nothing left of that universe in which the 
world leads to God and reason culminates in faith: what remains 
is only a nominalism, employing reason under the direction of ex- 
perience to understand the natural laws of things, and superim- 
posing faith upon reason only by an arbitrary decree ... anda 
mysticism which goes directly to God without passing through 
nature, and only rediscovers nature when it has been wholly pene- 
trated by God and somehow reabsorbed in Him” (p. 736). 

It will not be out of place to mention another textbook which 
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promises to be very useful, on account of the elegance of its style 
and the excellent arrangement of its contents.*? Besides contain- 
ing a great deal of historical information on each problem, it ends 
with a synoptic table of the history of philosophy and its relations 
to political and social history and to the history of literature and 
art—a very happy pedagogical idea, as well as a very philosophical 
manner of looking at things. The author, M. Cuvillier, professor 
at the Lycée at Laon, has been an active agrégé for twenty years 
and his work is the result of long experience. In external form 
and appearance the book is conspicuous for its numerous illus- 
trations ; these are not usually seen in works of this kind, but are 
well adapted for catching the attention of young people and giv- 
ing them landmarks to aid their memory. Perhaps you may ask 
what illustrations could be given of such abstract subject matter. 
Here at the beginning is the figure of a woman symbolizing Logic, 
from a fresco of Andrea da Firenze, and seated at her feet a per- 
sonage who represents Aristotle ; a little further on the statue of 
the same Aristotle by an unknown sculptor found at Rome in the 
palace of Spada; then a portrait of Bacon by Van Sower; an en- 
graving from the Bibliothéque Nationale showing Descartes writ- 
ing with his feet resting on a volume of Aristotle ; some old draw- 
ings representing certain events in the history of science; the col- 
umn of Hammurabi; the frontispiece to the French translation of 
the Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous,®* which ingeniously 
symbolizes the doctrine of Berkeley—not to mention a host of 
other pictures, graphs and diagrams, always interesting and al- 
ways @ propos. But that is only the external form of the book. 
It is impossible to analyze the content of a manual, this one even 

52 Cuvillier, Manuel de philosophie for the use of classes de philosophie and 
classes de premiére supérieure. Vol. II, Logic, Ethics, General Philosophy (the 
first volume, dealing with psychology, is to appear later). Armand Colin. The 
Logic and the Ethics contained in this volume have also been published 
separately for the use of classes de mathématiques. Another textbook in phi- 
losophy, not so novel in form but serious and personal, has been published by 
the Abbé Lemarie under the title Esquisse d'une Philosophie. Alcan. 

For the organization of instruction in France, especially in the lycées, the 
purpose of these courses, and the students for whom they are intended, see 
this Review, Nov., 1926, pp. 499 ff. On the program of the classes de phi- 


losophie see the same article, particularly pp. 504-506. 
53 The translation of the Abbé of Gua, 1750. 
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more so because it is very much condensed and very well docu- 
mented; in every particular which I have myself been able to 
verify its accuracy is equal to its conciseness. The doctrines 
are not merely summarized ; they have been personally assimilated 
and expounded by the author in a most intelligible way, and be- 
hind the deliberately objective character of the exposition we 
everywhere discern a real and living mind. Every lesson is ac- 
companied by a list of readings, exercises, and subjects for discus- 
sion and dissertations, these latter chosen from the questions set 
in the written examinations of the last few years. I know of no 
other work at the moment which can give a better idea than this 
one does of the spirit and method of instruction in the classes de 
philosophie in French secondary schools. 

An inventory of French philosophy itseli—that is, our writers, 
their relationships to each other, and the groups which they form— 
is found in a work which has just appeared in German, Philo- 
sophische Strémungen in Frankreich, by M. I. Benrubi.* The 
author has lived in France, in Germany (where he was in par- 
ticular the pupil of Eucken), and in Switzerland, where he has 
taught for many years at the University of Geneva. He has 
patiently and conscientiously informed himself about the per- 
sonalities and works of the French philosophers of the last fifty 
years. More than a hundred and thirty writers are mentioned and 
characterized. He groups them into three main movements (a 
little arbitrarily, perhaps, for in France, as I have had occasion to 
mention in this Review, there are not at present any schools, prop- 
erly speaking) : I. Empirical and scientific positivism, including the 
psychologists and sociologists; II. Idealism and theory of know- 
ledge, oddly enough subdivided into “ Critique of Science ” (repre- 
sented by Poincaré, Tannery, Duhem, Pierre Boutroux, E. Meyer- 
son) and “ Critical Rationalism” (Dauriac, Hamelin, Parodi, 
Chartier, Lapie, Couturat, Brunschvicg, etc.) ; III. Metaphysico- 
spiritual positivism, considered as a prolongation of the spirit of 
Maine de Biran (Ravaisson, Lachelier, Fouillée, Guyau, Boutroux, 
Bergson, myself and many others). The incongruity which is 
apparent enough throughout the classification seems to me at its 


54 Leipzig, Felix Meiner. A French edition (revised and improved from 
the point of view of classification) is to appear sometime this year. 
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worst here, and it is certainly not under the influence of Maine de 
Biran that I would have classified my own work. But relatives or 
neighbors can always perceive their mutual differences more easily 
than their resemblances ; it is precisely those who are outside of 
France and who view us from a distance who can best judge 
whether these classifications of M. Benrubi correspond to the 


facts. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


I. 


HE division of the whole field of philosophy into (1) the 
philosophy of nature and (2) the philosophy of culture is, 
owing to its convenience, continually growing in popularity. If 
we survey the latest philosophical research from this point of view, 
we find proof of the statement that I made in my last annual 
article in the PuitosopnHicat Review,’ namely that the greater 
part of this work belongs to the field of the philosophy of culture 
or the philosophy of history (in Germany we use these two ex- 
pressions interchangeably). I should like to repeat that this does 
not mean that the field of the philosophy of nature does not de- 
mand and receive the same interest as the other. On the contrary, 
philosophy is challenged in two ways by the undeniable crisis in 
mathematics and theoretical physics, by the newly-won insights 
into the problems of the concepts of number and space, of contin- 
uity and natural law, and by the difficult question, connected there- 
with, about the character and value of the above-mentioned sciences 
as sciences. In the first place, as regards theory of knowledge, 
what we need to examine is the change in the conceptual frame- 
work and in the categories on which mathematics and theoretical 
physics rest. In other words, we have to answer the well known 
Kantian questions, ““ How is mathematics possible? ” and “ How is 
natural science possible?”. If there is truth in the widespread 
assertion that these sciences are undergoing a process of thor- 
ough revision, from which they will come forth in an altered form, 
then philosophy is under the inevitable obligation of taking the 
answering of those questions as its task. In general the attention 
given to the movement by philosophers is for the present not ex- 
cessively great. There seems to be a tendency to await the result 
of the revision. 
The second philosophical task arising out of the development of 
* Translated by Richard Robinson. 
1Tue Puitosopuicat Review, Vol. XXXVII, p. 564. 
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the natural sciences belongs rather to the sphere of metaphysics 
and Weltanschauung. For if it is true, as asserted, that the 
foundations of the natural sciences are being remodelled, this must 
give rise to the demand for a new philosophical representation of 
the universe. The traditional scientific picture of the world, | 
whether of a mechanico-statical or of a dynamico-biological kind, 
will have to give way to a new view whose peculiarity lies in the | 
fact that the well known traditional conception of necessity, and 
the assumption that it is possible to assign unequivocal numerical 
values to natural events, can no longer be used without criticism 
in its construction. The remarkable notion of ‘ vitalistic causality ’ 
is coming more and more into prominence. Its chief supporter is 
Hans Driesch, for example in his Philosophie des Organischen, 
which is known in the United States of America as well as in Ger- 
many. This book grew out of the Gifford lectures that he gave 
in English at the University of Aberdeen in 1907-8, and the first 
edition of it also appeared in English. 
It cannot be denied that the notion of ‘ vitalistic causality ’, and 
‘vitalistic philosophy’ in general, give rise to some misgivings. 
Heinrich Maier, Professor Ordinarius of Philosophy at Berlin, 
has expressed these misgivings, among other matters, in a solid 
and penetrating paper called The Mechanical View of Nature and 
Vitalistic Causation.2, He shows with impressive definiteness that 
/ the abandonment of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
Ae which can be expressed in a mechanical way, must lead to a break- 
| # down of strict science ; especially if the notion of the ‘ life-force’ 
| . is taken over from the life of the soul to the realm of natural 
occurrences in the physicist’s sense of the phrase. The category 





of ‘ personal causation ’ can be used to explain the life of the soul, 
but it must not be taken out of that sphere and used with regard 


tF to physical occurrences. Vitalism leads, according to Heinrich 
y Maier, to the dubious theory of interaction between the physical 
ie! and the spiritual, and, without expressly stating them, he suggests 


the dangerous consequences of that theory, which favour the 
invasion of spiritism and occultism. “The sphere of conscious- 
ness and the sphere of spatiality are and remain two wholly dif- 
i | 2 Sitzsungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, January, 


; 1929. 
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ferent regions. . . . Perhaps there will come a time when thinkers 
will be unable to conceive how anyone could try to correlate 
psychical-subjective and physical terms into a single causal nexus. 
Such a procedure undoubtedly prejudices in the gravest manner 
the peculiarity of the essence even of subjective reality. And how 
physico-spatial things are supposed to be able to act on the subjects, 
which are entirely different from them, and vice versa, it is im- 
possible to see.” 

But in spite of the urgency of philosophical consideration of the 
changes in the natural sciences, the prevalent tendency is to get 
philosophically clear about the numerous problems that arise from 
the world of historical culture. Let us first consider what the 
deeper motives can be that suggest or condition this lively work in 
the philosophy of history. In my opinion two are chiefly con- 
cerned. One is an epistemological motive that arises out of the 
great development of the so-called Geisteswissenschaften, while 
the other is more concerned with Weltanschauung. The develop- 
ment of the Geisteswissenschaften necessarily led to the philosophi- 
cal examination of their principles and presuppositions. The 
peculiarity that constitutes their character had to be made clear by 
epistemological and psychological analyses. As is well known, 
Wilhelm Dilthey was the pioneer who showed the necessity of, and 
the justification for, such analyses. The study of the funda- 
mentals of the sciences whose objects are society and history is 
indebted to him for the greatest stimulation. His Einleitung in 
die Geisteswissenschaften, which appeared in 1883, had a very 
great influence, and the work of Heinrich Rickert and Wilhelm 
Windelband, of Eduard Spranger and Theodor Litt, of Erich 
Rothacker and myself, is unthinkable without his decisive example. 
Erich Rothacker has lately published a Logik und Systematik der 
Geisteswissenschaften,® a work of comprehensive and penetrating 
spirit. But, apart from this epistemological preoccupation with 
Geisteswissenschaften, Dilthey’s example has also had the greatest 
influence on the origin of the so-called historical view of the world. 
This view, which has its scientific foundation in the historical 
sciences, and whose method lies in the historical point of view, we 
are accustomed to call Historismus. And we are accustomed to 


3 Munich, R. Oldenbourg. 
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distinguish it sharply from the so-called naturalistic view of the 
world. Our insight into the nature, and also into the weaknesses, 
of this way of looking at things has received unusual advancement 
from the book of Theodor Litt, philosopher of history at the 
university of Leipzig. Its title is Wissenschaft, Bildung, Weltan- 
schauung.* 

In mentioning the view of the world that belongs to the 
Geisteswissenschaften, and the metaphysical employment of them, 
we have already touched on the second motive that is influential 
in the present inclination towards the philosophy of history. This 
consists of the violent experience of spiritual and moral convul- 
sions caused by the severe crisis in the life of the mind, and not 
least by the stirring experience of the world war. A lively doubt 
as to ‘the meaning in history’, the power of ‘reason’, and the 
justification of faith in humanity and even in God, crept over 
the spirits of our best and deepest. Anxious questions were 
asked about the validity of justice, which seemed to have become a 
mere playing-ball in the hands of might. There naturally arose 
one of the most important of the problems of the philosophy of 
history, indeed history itself became a problem, and with the re- 
newal of the philosophy of history was bound up a renewal of in- 
terest in the philosophy of religion. Let us first take a look at 
some important publications in the first-named field. 


II. 


The closeness of the relation between the problem of the spirit 
of religion and that of the nature and meaning of history is shown 
by the magnificent book Der Sinn der Geschichte; Versuch einer 
Philosophie des Menschengeschickes* by the Russian philosopher 
Nikolaus Berdjajew. It is written with moving sincerity. His- 
tory for him is not a mere outward occurrence but rather a myth. 
It must be conceived above all as tragic destiny, as a mysterious 
and mystical linking of man with the eternal, as communion. 
Here is an example, a picture that is more than a mere picture: 
“When you wander in the Roman Campagna, where the mys- 
terious blending of the world living beyond the grave with the 


4 Leipzig, G. B. Teubner. 
5 Darmstadt, Otto Reichl. 
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historical world took place, you enter into union with another life, 
with the mysteries of the past; you commune beyond the grave 
with the mysteries of the world, in which eternity overcomes cor- 
ruption and death.” Berdjajew’s mind is undoubtedly full of 
romantic and irrational tendencies connected with the ideas of 
catholic mysticism. In general an irrationalist trait is character- 
istic of Russian philosophy. The Russian thinkers not merely are 
accustomed to philosophize by preference about the irrational, but 
philosophize in irrationalist manner and use an_ irrationalist 
method. A highly informative picture of the Russian way of 
philosophizing is given by Simon Frank’s learned book Die rus- 
siche Weltanschauung.* Berdjajew himself rises in his philosophy 
of history to impressive greatness ; one must compare him with the 
most important German philosophers of history, such as Fichte 
and Hegel, to get worthy counterparts to this Russian thinker’s 
stirring conception of his subject. 

Another work on the philosophy of history has also attracted 
attention here in Germany recently. It is called Geschichte als 
Sinngebung des Sinnlosen,’ and comes from the pen of Theodor 
Lessing. But what a difference between Berdjajew’s quiet ser- 
iousness and simplicity, and Lessing’s slight originality and ex- 
aggerated opinion of himself! It is really no new or overwhelm- 
ing piece of information when Lessing asserts that the vehicle of 
historical life is nothing else than the reflected repetition of our 
own picture. He lays down as one of the fundamental truths of 
his doctrine the statement: The historical subject must always be 
such that it can be identified with my personal love or hate. This 
statement is a triviality. And when he asserts that the course of 
history is only in appearance a victorious advance of the spirit, 
while in reality the way will soon lead to chaos, it must be replied 
that this condemnation of the development of culture is a fashion- 
able whim. Certainly there creeps over all of us at some time, 
in weak and tired moments, a sentimental vexation, an anger at 
what we see around us; but such moods must not be made the 
foundation of a philosophical interpretation of history. The phi- 
losopher of history must, like the philosopher of nature, strive to 

6 Philosophische Vortrige der Kant-Gesellschaft Nr. 29, Pan-Verlag, Kurt 
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be a pure receptive intelligence and an unprejudiced observer of 
historical personalities and events, and to put his own personality 
as far as possible into the background. 

There is also another interpreter of historical life whose work 
is impaired by his putting his own personality and achievement 
in the foreground, and that is Count Hermann Keyserling. A 
man should leave the measurement of his own importance to others. 
But Keyserling’s insistence on his own value is at least so far 
justified, that we are fascinated by the agility of his mind, the 
wealth and remarkableness of his ideas, and the almost regularly 
unorthodox nature of his philosophical interpretations of history. 
He embodies in his mental attitude an individual combination of 
science and romance, of knowledge and imagination, of rationalism 
and irrationalism; and it is presumably this individual mixture 
that is chiefly responsible for bringing him such a great company 
of readers. These advantages make up for his lack of creative 
system. His latest books, Menschen als Sinnbilder and Wieder- 
geburt,® bring them to light in a remarkable way. It is true that 
practically every line of these two books bespeaks a subjectivity 
conscious of itself and somewhat too insistently emphasized, but 
behind this subjectivity there lies a great culture ; and besides, he 
always knows how to interpret the phenomena of life in a stimu- 
lating fashion, and to arrange them in new relations. 

The little book Hauptprobleme der Geschichtsphilosophie,® by 
Theodor L. Haering, philosopher at the University of Tubingen, 
offers an informative, unprejudiced, and thoroughly objective in- 
troduction to the main problems of history and its philosophy, and 
to the solutions that have so far been put forward. It is clear, 
full of matter, and illuminating ; and it shows where the questions 
of historical life have their roots, what methods of treatment have 
been used to master them, where the limits of the philosophical 
solutions lie, and what puzzles remain beyond these limits. An- 
other book devoted to the understanding of history is a collective 
work, attractive and opportune, edited by the well-known phi- 
losopher of religion Paul Tillich under the title Kairos, Zur 
Geisteslage und Geisteswendung.*® This collective work is not 

8 Darmstadt, Otto Reichl. 
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concerned with the general problems of historical existence, but 
rather with the interpretation of the peculiarities of the modern 
spirit. The interpretation is made from the highest philosophical 
point of view, that is from the point of view of the Eternal. It 
is moreover imbued with the longing for a thoroughgoing for- 
mulation of the nature of modern life. Tillich and the circle of 
his fellow-workers want to practise creative philosophy. They are 
filled with the determination to do constructive work in common. 
They are not interested in the abstract and unpractical analysis of 
life and the development of a pure theory. They wish rather to 
influence and lead the spirit of the present day by means of their 
religious basis, and to heal, or at least to alleviate, the miseries of 
our time by the establishment of a religious view of the world. 

Another lively picture of the struggles of our philosophy to 
obtain an abiding view of the world is given by the latest volume 
of the Philosophischer Almanach, Probleme der Weltanschauungs- 
lehre,* published by the above-mentioned Erich Rothacker, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the university of Bonn. To influence 
events in an intelligent and successful manner one must under- 
stand them, and most of the studies in this book are devoted to 
the attainment of such an understanding. Bernhard Groethuysen 
shows the origin and nature of the bourgeois view of the world. 
He reveals the main features of the bourgeois with characteristic 
subtlety, and explains him as a historical and relative phenomenon, 
as a historically conditioned, temporary result of a particular de- 
velopment of history. Other articles examine the main forms of 
views of the world in general ; this is what is done, for example, by 
Hans Pichler, professor of philosophy at Greifswald. The con- 
tribution of the American philosopher Hans Slochower deserves 
special emphasis; it sketches the character of philosophy in the 
United States. In this connexion we may also mention admiringly 
the well-informed book that Hans Slochower has given us about 
the great German poet Richard Dehmel.'* 

The life of the mind in America has become for us in Europe 
also an important problem of philosophy and of the general his- 
tory of the mind. We are trying to get clear about it from more 


11 Darmstadt, Otto Reichl. 
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than an economic or industrial or technical point of view. We see 
and understand that in the United States a mentality is being de- 
veloped that differs in many essential respects from that of old 
Europe, and for various reasons must differ. Utterances and 
opinions on what is given the catchname ‘ Amerikenismus’ are still 
remarkably divergent, and many statements imply both obscurity 
and indecision in the writer’s attitude towards it. Along with 
expressions of great and even enthusiastic approval one hears 
serious warnings, which are inspired by the conviction that we 
should sacrifice much of our old and traditional characteristics if 
we gave ourselves up to ‘ Amerikanismus’ without reserve. Such 
an outlook appears in Adolf Halfeld’s Amerika und der Ameri- 
kanismus, which is fresh and interesting but somewhat onesided. 
It seems to me that when a new type of life and thought arises the 
first and most important thing is to examine it without prejudice, 
to understand its laws, and to explain its historical necessity. 
Historical events do not ask us whether what they bring is pleas- 
ing to us or not. I am convinced that there is being revealed, in 
what we here call ‘ Amerikanismus’, a unique and extremely im- 
portant form of mind, a form apparently not yet ripened or com- 
plete, but undoubtedly one of the most important factors in the 
historico-social development; and one of our biggest tasks is to 
bring the characteristic nature of this new form of life into a con- 
nexion with our tradition that has meaning and is acceptable to 
us. Without question a new type of man is striving towards the 
light. The ‘ American’ style is helping to form it, and one of the 
great cultural missions of America is to help in the production of 
this new type that is coming because it must come. 

In order for us to understand the American nature it would be 
important to have an insight into the place occupied by religion in 
America, and to know what character and forms religious belief 
takes there. For without detailed examination of the religious life 
of a land no knowledge in scientific history and in the philosophy 
of history is certain. The philosophy of history and that of re- 
ligion are very closely connected. And for that reason we will 
now in this review go on to describe a list of striking works in the 
scientific and the philosophic study of religion. 


13 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
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Il. 


The chief interest nowadays both in the history and in the phi- 
losophy of religion is devoted to mysticism and the main repre- 
sentatives thereof. The tendency towards mysticism rushes 
widely and mightily through present-day spiritual life. Magnifi- 
cently got-up editions of old and the oldest mystical writings ap- 
pear in great quantity in our book-market. We may note first the 
attractive edition of some writings of the Flemish mystic Jan Van 
Ruisbroeck, born about 1293: Die Zierde der geistlichen Hochzeit 
and smaller writings, edited by Friedrich Markus Heubner in the 
fine collection Die Dom-Biicher deutscher Mystik* In Ruis- 
broeck we find a sort of controlled and manly mysticism, which 
with all its inwardness does not despise the form of thought and 
the system of the philosophical search for truth. Hence a favour- 
ite phrase of his is ‘ So it is ordered’; he is always looking for 
order. One of his contemporaries was the godly Dominican 
Heinrich Seuse (Suso), whose writings were in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the most widely read German books of 
edification. The new edition has been given a thoroughly scien- 
tific introduction by the excellent Nikolaus Heller: Des Mysttkers 
Heinrich Seuse O. Pr. Deutsche Schriften.* In Seuse the spirit 
of mysticism whirls in unrestrained frenzy and streams with in- 
comparable strength of feeling. He knows no half measures or 
hesitation. He is a hot, wild heart that gives itself unreservedly to 
its God in intoxicated willingness. He does not draw back an in- 
stant before the most painful mortifications, if only they help him 
to raise himself to “ the light of the Eternal Wisdom ”. 

A few decades before Ruisbroeck and Seuse, Berthold of 
Regensburg, the preacher of repentance, was gripping his country- 
men in a powerful manner. He spoke of himself as a “ Calling 
voice ”, and his calling voice penetrated deep into the conscience 
of his gigantic crowds of hearers and even reaches through the 
centuries down to us. We owe the edition of his Deutsche 
Predigten to the indefatigability of the publisher Eugen Diederichs 
of Jena, who got Otto H. Brandt to translate these sermons and 

14 Leipzig, Insel-Verlag. 
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write an introduction to them. The perfect flower and strength 
of German mysticism, however, is incorporated more strongly and 
more convincingly than in any other mystic in Jakob Béhme, the 
remarkable shoemaker of Gorlitz (1575-1624). Will-Erich 
Peukert has devoted a lively and attractive biography to him, Das 
Leben Jakob Boihmes.* His dramatic life is there sketched with 
powerful strokes ; the picture is the outcome of a genuinely artistic 
sympathy, and the book reads like a bulky novel. Bohme’s style 
and method of exposition are difficult in themselves both on ac- 
count of their depth and on account of the slightness of their 
author’s education, and he writes moreover in the baroque manner. 
Interpretation is therefore often hard, but Peukert has accom- 
plished the task excellently. And now for Emanuel Swedenborg. 
There has been much strife over this figure. Some exalt him 
almost to heaven, others brand him as a subtle swindler. He has 
lately found a defender in the well known poet Walter T. Hasen- 
clever. Hasenclever has published in German verse a translation 
of a selection from the Latin text, Himmel, Hille, Geisterwelt.* 
We can understand that a poet might declare himself, sympatheti- 
cally and eloquently, in favour of a visionary such as Swedenborg 
certainly was ; but it is nevertheless strange that he does not notice 
the strong vein of charlatanry in Swedenborg’s nature. He makes 
play with the Swedish mystic against rationalism and its repre- 
sentatives. But if a man is really in earnest about science and 
philosophy he will sympathize with the mistrust felt for Sweden- 
borg, and he will not agree with the poet in his somewhat rash 
assertion that intellectualism and rationalism have made us spirit- 
ually into the poorest of beings. It is possible to commend mys- 
ticism whole-heartedly without thereby at once condemning the 
understanding and its achievements. Contempt for rationalism 
has unfortunately become rather fashionable among us now. The 
man who really knows the nature of scientific work and has him- 
self taken part in it will not allow himself to be converted to 
Swedenborg. 

How pure and great in comparison is the form of the Silesian 
mystic Angelus Silesius (1624-1677), whose name before his con- 
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version to catholicism was Johannes Scheffler. Georg Ellinger 
gives an exemplary biography of this attractive man, written with 
all the scientific trustworthiness that could be desired: Angelus 
Silesius, ein Lebensbild.* With great skill he gives the figure of 
Silesius its place in the whole movement towards mysticism and 
catholicism that arose at the end of the Thirty Years’ War—the so- 
called Counter-Reformation. This movement was directed against 
the dryness and stiffness of the old Lutheranism. Angelus 
Silesius is the creator of the delightful Cherubinischer Wanders- 
mann, an incomparable collection of lyrico-religious utterances, 
many of which have become the universal possession of our people 
and are quoted innumerable times. 

The renewal of the interest in mysticism has also been to the 
advantage of that man who can be called the Jakob Bohme of the 
nineteenth century, Franz von Baader (1755-1841). His name in 
spite of all its one-time glory had fallen into undeserved oblivion. 
Now interest is beginning to be taken in him in several quarters. 
New editions of his writings are being undertaken. I mention 
here the magnificently got-up selection edited by Max Pulver in the 
collection Die Dom-Biicher.” Furthermore, Baader is being made 
the subject of intensive scientific enquiries. Thus we have Franz 
Baaders Jugendgeschichte,® a book that gives evidence of solid 
learning, in which Fritz Lieb, Dozent in theology at the university 
of Basel, has portrayed Baader’s whole development up to his 
entry into Germany’s romantic movement in the year 1796. The 
chief work on Baader, however, is Franz von Baader und die 
philosophische Romantik,** by my Berlin colleague David Baum- 
gardt, an enquiry as illuminating as it is voluminous. This work 
shows us why men like Schelling, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Jean 
Paul, and Gorres, why Goethe and Hegel and the Humboldt broth- 
ers, expressed themselves in enthusiastic judgments on Baader’s 
teaching. Baumgardt has raised an enduring monument to the 
memory of an important personality. 

With the tendency to mysticism is connected the campaign, now 
being carried on in many quarters in Germany, against the 

18 Breslau, Wilhelm Gottlieb Korn. Six illustrations. 

19 Leipzig, Insel-Verlag. 
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mechanistic view of nature, which I have already mentioned. We 
are experiencing at the present time the renaissance of the 
romantic philosophy of nature. A compilation by Christoph 
Bernoulli and Hans Kern has appeared under the title Romantische 
Natur philosophie ; ** it gives instructive examples of a symbolistic 
interpretation of nature. Besides Baader the most important 
romantic philosopher of nature and romantically-inclined psy- 
chologist is surely Carl Gustav Carus. Ludwig Klages has put 
together a clever selection from the works of this romantic: 
Psyche." Carus was from the psychological point of view a seer, 
one of the acutest spirits among those who saw in consciousness 
and in the life of the human mind more than a mere apparatus for 
the mechanical production of representations and conceptions. 
The peculiarity of his psychology may be seen from the sentence 
with which he introduces his work, which forms the theme for his 
expositions: “The key to the knowledge of the nature of the 
conscious life of the mind lies in the region of the unconscious.” 
We have here a way of looking at the mind that is diametrically 
opposed to that of experimental psychology. A valuable account 
of Carus’s irrationalist and romantic view and interpretation of 
the life of the mind is given by Christopher Bernoulli’s Die Psy- 
chologie von Carl Gustav Carus.** It is only a small step from 
these romantic psychologists and students of nature to the man 
who was romantic and irrationalist in his view and valuation of 
law, of religion, of art, and of all historical development in general, 
that is, Johann Jakob Bachofen. He also is, naturally and prop- 
erly, celebrating his resurrection at the present. Bachofen, the 
now classical creator of the so-called Mutterrecht (the book with 
this title appeared in 1861), is the profoundest thinker of all these 
irrationalists. 


IV. 


I may now add to my discussion of the recent literature of the 
philosophy of religion an account of the more important works 
in the field of its history. This procedure may be justified by 
the fact that these works also deal with the philosophy of religion, 

22 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
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24 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
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or that they follow in part its method. A standard book in this 
field is the magnificent collective work Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart: Handworterbuch fiir Theologie und Religionswis- 
senschaft.2® The editors are two highly regarded representatives 
of the history of religion and of the churches, Professor Hermann 
Gunkel of the University of Halle and Professor Leopold Zschar- 
nack of the University of Konigsberg. Almost all the leading 
theologians, and historians, psychologists, ethnologists, and phi- 
losophers, of religion, have joined in producing this monumental 
work. Two very large volumes of it have already appeared. Its 
aim is to give information about every side of the historical de- 
velopment and present situation of all religions. Account is to be 
taken of the extraordinary extension of theological research by 
means of the improved methods of modern philology and the 
modern study of religion. The main sections sketch the general 
system of a large field; they are supported by numerous sub- 
sidiary sections. All the contributions deserve admiring recog- 
nition, and the fulfilment of the plan is being carried out in a 
masterly way. Here we may content ourselves with a glance at 
the inner systematic arrangement of the sections. For example, 
in the division “ The Religious Situation and the Study of the 
Churches at the Present Day” are discussed among other things 


the questions “ Politics and Religion ”, “ Science and Religion ”, 
“ Theosophy ”, “ Christian Science ”, “ Islamic Propaganda ”, and 
“ Present-Day Sects”. We learn moreover about all the forms 


of Jewish piety and Jewish temple-ordinances, as well as about the 
most remarkable movements among contemporary Jews, such as 
“ Zionism” and “ Chasidism”. An immense number of biog- 
raphies of leading men and women out of all the camps of re- 
ligion, and a copious series of portraits of founders, teachers, 
students, enemies, etc., of religion, give us a vivid impression of 
the untiring strife for and against its ancient power. 

One of the most individual figures among contemporary stu- 
dents of religion is undoubtedly Arthur Drews. Not only has 
his work Christusmythe *® made him unusually well known, but 
about it and its author a violent controversy has arisen, in which 


25 Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr. 
26 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
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not only professed theologians, but also teachers, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, and so on, have joined. His thesis has been discussed in 
stormy popular meetings, and interest has been kindled by at- 
tacks often of unmeasured violence. All that is no doubt a clear 
sign that interest in religion and its figures, which was believed to 
be extinct, had remained alive deep down in the hearts of men. 
It is thoroughly understandable that Drews should have felt the 
need for an account of those students who must be considered as 
his predecessors and partisans, and this is the explanation of his 
book Die Leugnung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart.** This book collects together in an unusually in- 
formative way those critics of the gospels who, like Drews, do not 
regard the evangelists’ accounts and the letters of the apostles as 
historically relevant and useful sources. There passes before our 
eyes, clearly and sharply characterized, the crowd of Bible critics 
who deny that the biblical stories allow us to infer back to the 
existence of Jesus as an historical personality. Drews begins with 
the French Aufklarung, with Volney and Dupuis, and carries his 
account down to our days. It must be admitted that he has done 
service to Bible criticism. By careful devotion extending through 
many years he has made himself familiar with the sources that 
he now uses, in combination with an outstanding gift for linking 
things up, to establish his thesis. His assertion is that the origin 
of Christianity is mainly connected with the Gnostic movement 
and with certain astrological myths. In asserting this he makes 
use of a rationalism that is inadequate to the complexity of the 
situation. He undertakes to prove too much, and to give an 
altogether too lucid and simple explanation of such an extremely 
complicated phenomenon as Christianity. It seems to me im- 
possible to see perfectly ‘clearly’ in this matter. That influences 
from the side of the Gnostics and from that of astrology played 
their part in the origin of Christianity is not impossible (on the 
contrary, it seems to correspond to the facts), but it is hopeless to 
expect to explain Christianity and its first representatives by 
means of these factors alone. Moreover, the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, in the real religious and metaphysical sense, is entirely 
independent of the question whether a person called Jesus really 
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lived precisely in the way that the synoptic evangelists picture for 
us. An historical examination of Christianity and the Christian 
faith, using a rationalist method, cannot by any means grasp ‘ re- 
ligious truth’, but only its historical and rational form, its 
empirical deposit, that is, something merely outward. Truths of 
faith have a source, a structure, and a validity, other than those 
of the truths of the understanding. In the inwardness of prayer 
the pious believer is absolutely indifferent to the doubts that are 
raised about the origin of Christianity by an historical criticism of 
this or that point of ecclesiastical dogma and teaching. 

The same objection holds against Arthur Drews latest book 
Die Marien-Mythe.** The Mother of Jesus is also, according to 
him, nothing but a mythical figure, and the reverence paid to her 
is only a bit of paganism in Christianity. In particular, he ex- 
plains, the Christian Mother of God and Virgin Mary owes her 
essential traits to the heavenly constellation of the Virgin. This 
constellation has also been the pattern for the creation of other 
pagan Godheads of the mother type, such as Istar, Rhea, Cybele, 
Artemis, Aphrodite, Isis, etc., and there is therefore no funda- 
mental difference between them and the Virgin Mary. The wor- 
ship of Mary is according to Drews the same as the worship of the 
stars. He emphasizes in the strongest fashion that the Catholic 
believer is only praying to an originally pagan Godhead when he 
kneels before the Mother of God and the Queen of Heaven. The 
church “ will have obvious fairy-tales, which she herself once ex- 
plained and rejected as such . . ., looked on as historical facts; 
but in doing this she falsifies not only religion but also history; 
she makes a mock of science ”. 

We may praise this book also for philological acuteness and 
intensive research into the sources. Drews does not shy at any 
consequences, and fights energetically for his point. Nevertheless 
it is questionable whether he proceeds with the disinterestedness 
of the true historian. His historical criticism is entangled in a 
spirit of rationalism that does not do justice to the real meaning 
of religious figures. A metaphysical and religious reality lies 
hidden in the figures of Jesus and Mary, and its essence remains 
untouched by historical criticism. For this reason such a criticism 
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cannot, as Drews thinks, break up and do away with a religious 
myth. 

For some years now we have had in Germany a new form and 
method in the study of the questions of religion and theology. 
This form distinguishes itself sharply and decidedly from the 
historical point of view, which it attacks and condemns, and 
favours a theological method based on the thought that God ab- 
solutely transcends the world and cannot be comprehended from 
historical and psychological points of view. The relation obtaining 
between Him and the world is thus that of dialectic, so that this 
form of theology is prone to call itself “ dialectical theology”. It 
is also known as “the theology of the crisis”, because it repre- 
sents the view that access to God can only be obtained by means 
of a complete break with everything this-worldly, by means of 
an absolute leap into the mystical depth of the Beyond. This 
theology, of which much notice is being taken, took its origin in 
Karl Barth’s Der Rémerbrief. This book, which has already gone 
through several editions, has been followed up by his Die christ- 
liche Dogmatik im Entwurf, the first volume of which, Prole- 
gomena, appeared in 1927. Emil Brunner, Friedrich Gogarten, 
and Ed. Thurneysen, belong to this theological movement. One 
of its ancestors is the great Danish philosopher of religion, Soren 
Kierkegaard, whose writings are now much read among us, and 
also discussed in the philosophical and theological seminars of the 
universities. Whether one agrees with this dialectical theology 
or not, it deserves the tribute that it does not bring psychological 
or historical categories into the study of religious phenomena, and 
that it makes the attempt to show the autonomy of theology by 
making it clear that its subject-matter, namely religion, is an au- 
tonomous structure plainly distinct in its individuality from the 
relativity of history and the subjectivity of experience. 

The point of view of this theology of the crisis is represented 
with especial vigour by the above-mentioned Friedrich Gogarten, 
who is both a practising minister, and professor of theology in the 
University, at Jena. He has lately expressed his views again in 
two impressive books, which are at the same time in the nature 
of confessions of faith: Ich glaube an den dreieinigen Gott. Eine 
Untersuchung iiber Glauben und Geschichte, and Glaube und 
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Wirklichkeit.* The dialectic of the idea of God consists in mak- 
ing Him absolutely transcendent and consequently the absolute 
opposite of all culture and temporality. All time and all that is 
relative falls to pieces in relation to God. Hence a very strong 
tension is at work in religious faith. This colossal dialectic finds 
expression in the assertion that the existence of the Creator can 
only be recognised in the absolute denial of the creature. Upon 
this harsh destruction, however, of the link between the finite and 
the Eternal depends the presupposition and the guarantee of our 
redemption from the frightful crisis of modern life. The com- 
plete salvation and sanctification of our existence can only be ob- 
tained by the passionate rejection of our own weakness and of all 
historical nature. Thus Barth and his school are determined op- 
ponents of pantheism, which they accuse of an obscure and dan- 
gerous confusion of God and the world, Creator and creature. 
Opposition to this theology has not been lacking. Among the 
writings against it I mention Willi Littge’s Die Dialektik der 
Gottesidee in der Theologie der Gegenwart.” Liuttge, who was 
professor of theology in the University of Heidelberg, died a few 
years ago. He denies the claim that we must abolish the whole 
earthly world in order to get a clear view of the infinite horizon 
of God. The living creative force of God reveals itself in and 
through His creation, in and through the world. And in and 
through the world we can recognize and experience the mystery 
and the marvel of God. Kritik der Theologie der Krisis: eine 
Anseinandersetzung mit Karl Barth, Friedrich Gogarten, Emil 
Brunner und Ed. Thurneysen™ is a small and excellent work by 
Pastor Rudolf Kohler that moves on the same lines of thought as 
Liittge’s book. Kohler praises this theology for rightly refusing 
to start from subjective religious experience ; it teaches that the- 
ology is concerned not with the states of the pious consciousness 
but with the revelation of the absolute word of God. This idea 
of the Absolute is in general what Barth and his fellow-workers 
make the foundation of their new theology, and it is the idea of the 
Absolute taken in all its strictness. It is from it that they reach 
their pessimistic condemnation of the whole worldly and earthly 
29 Jena, Eugen Diederichs. 
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culture. But Kohler denies the dualism that follows from this 
theology, for it leads to an intolerable cleavage between man and 
God. He mentions many excellences of culture, which are ac- 
cording to him convincing refutations of this pessimism about it 
and which show that God’s reason is at work in the course of his- 
tory also. He refers to Goethe’s Faust, to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and to Hegel’s 
Logic. Hegel in his Phenomenology had, he says, already ac- 
complished logically the bridging of the gulf between the absolute 
and the relative. 

I do not intend to throw myself wholeheartedly on the side of 
dialectical theology, but I doubt whether it is refuted by such 
objections and references as Kohler and Liittge, for example, 
have brought forward. The antinomies between God and the 
world, the Holy and the temporal, are deep and difficult, difficult 
to the point of moral and intellectual tragedy. The idea of God 
and the Absolute is paradoxical and dialectical. These paradoxes 
can no longer be overcome by the harmonizing and harmonistic 
monism that was developed by the upholders of speculative ideal- 
ism, with Hegel and Schleiermacher at their head. The idea of 
‘ dialectic ’ is not merely, it seems to me, a principle of knowledge ; 
it is also a principle constitutive of the structure of reality, an 
epistemological and metaphysico-ontological category, quite in- 
dispensable both for the positive sciences and for philosophy and 
theology. Hence it must be used as a fundamental conception of 
philosophy. In this way we reach a ‘dialectical philosophy ’. 
There is now in Germany a revival of dialectic, proceeding from 
many sides and uncommonly strong. This philosophy of dialectic 
is positively the most powerful and most hopeful movement in our 
renaissance of metaphysics. Thinkers like Jonas Cohn, Paul 
Tillich, Peter Wust, are concerned in it. And I should like to be 
allowed to mention in conclusion that there has lately appeared the 
first volume of a work in several volumes by myself, which is 
called Geist und Welt der Dialektik: Erster Band, Grundlegung 
der Dialektik.** 1 am convinced that work on the system of 
dialectic is one of the most necessary and most promising tasks of 
our time and of the near future. ARTHUR LIEBERT. 

University oF Berwin. 
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THE DIALECTIC OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


NY experience in which attitudes, feelings, or beliefs, with 

reference to an object valued as worthy of worship, a God 
or gods, play a determining part may properly be called a religious 
experience. It is experience which has some supposed relation to 
God as its final cause. The presence of erroneous beliefs does 
not affect the reality of such an experience. No one can doubt 
that a religious datum is to be found in human consciousness. No 
serious philosophy can fail to give some account of the problems 
which it raises. 


I. Tue Dtacectic or RELIGION. 


The attempts to interpret the data of religious experience may 
fruitfully be regarded as a dialectical movement of thought. If 
the religious moment be considered by itself, it manifests self- 
sufficient independence. If it be studied scientifically, that inde- 
pendence vanishes and the sacred crumbles into elements profane. 
If it be studied philosophically, it may live again as a value unique 
if not independent. 

Thought about religion, then, finds its starting-point in the re- 
ligious experience itself. The religious believer feels independent. 
He is secure and assured in his experience of God. That ex- 
perience is satisfying to him in its own right, despite conflicting 
claims. The believer says, “ We speak that which we know, and 
bear witness of that which we have seen”. Faith is superior to 
philosophy and vain deceit. Revelation stands above rational 
criticism. This naive and traditional point of view has been re- 
asserted by the adherents of the Barthian theology in Germany, 
who despair of reason and find a firm basis for religion only in 
the revelation of a divine order which is something “ ganz 
Anderes ” than the order of nature. A related conception is ad- 

1 The fullest discussion in English of the Barthian point of view is found 
in two articles by A. C. Knudson on The Theology of Crisis first published in 
Meth. Rev., 111 (1928), 320-343, 549-560, and reprinted in revised form in 


the Report of the Sixth Biennial Meeting of the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries in the U. S. and Canada, Bulletin 6, September, 1928, pp. 52-77. 
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vocated by those who believe in a religious a priori, which is an 
independent ultimate principle and which isolates religion from the 
other spheres of knowledge, giving it autonomy. A similar idea 
is held by Rudolf Otto, who finds in religion a uniquely revelatory 
experience which he calls numinous.* Something of this sort is 
always asserted when religious experience speaks as it feels, with- 
out regard for the claims of secular science. Plato puts religion’s 
independence of reason in extreme but characteristic form, when 
he says: “ God has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, 
but to the foolishness of man. No man, when in his wits, attains 
prophetic truth and inspiration ; but when he receives the inspired 
word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or he is demented 
by some distemper or possession.” ® 

The thesis of the religious dialectic, therefore, runs thus: Re- 
ligious experience is an autonomous source of knowledge. From 
this point of view the fact is ultimate. In it the divine is actually 
present to man. The religious datum, the thesis holds, is not a 
problem ; it is a revelation. 

On the other hand, the scientific spirit recognizes no source of 
knowledge but itself and it holds no realm of experience exempt 
from its investigations. Every fact of religious experience it 
views as a psychological event to be subjected to scientific ex- 
planation by psychology. Professor E. Scribner Ames regards 
“ science as the method of all possible knowledge and religion as 
one of the subjects to which it may be applied ”.* His view is 
typical of what is thought by those who deem the scientific ex- 
planation of religion to be ultimate. In a larger sense, every re- 
ligious fact inevitably falls under the scrutiny of logic. If re- 
ligious experience lays claim to any valid knowledge, that validity 
must be tested by logical criteria. For logic the ineffable noetic 
claims of religious mysticism are mere mystification as long as they 
stand alone. As Hegel has put it: “ Und das Unsagbare, Gefiihl, 

2See Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige (Stuttgart, Perthes; first edition 1917), 
translated as The Idea of the Holy (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1924), 
especially Chapter II. The conception is further developed with illustrative 
material in Otto’s Aufsitze das Numinose Betreffend (Stuttgart, Perthes, 1923). 


3 Tim. 71E, Jowett’s translation. 
4E. Scribner Ames, Religion (New York, Holt, 1929), p. 74. 
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Empfindung ist nicht das Vortrefflichste, Wahrste, sondern das 
Unbedeutendste, Unwahrste.” ° 

Hence the tendency of thought is to deny the thesis formulated 
above, and to assimilate mysticism to physiology or psychology, 
religion to non-religious experience, revelation to reason. No 
revelation is privileged. 

The antithesis of the religious dialectic, then, is: Religious ex- 
perience is in no way autonomous, but is completely reducible to 
non-religious knowledge. This antithesis asserts that the religious 
datum creates an unreal problem; it is to be explained away. 

The contending claims of thesis and antithesis are each so just 
and embody values so fundamental that thought naturally seeks 
for a synthesis. There is, perhaps, a permanent truth in the 
thesis. It may be that religious experience affords a basis for 
inferences about reality which would not be justified without it. 
So much of the mystic’s assertions may be valid. There may also 
be a permanent truth in the antithesis, namely, that no trustworthy 
inferences about the nature of reality can be drawn on the basis 
of religious experience alone; all religious truth must rest on an 
appeal to general logical criteria. Most philosophies of religion 
assume this point of view. 

The synthesis of the religious dialectic, therefore, would run: 
Religious experience, although not autonomous, may make specific 
contributions to the systematic whole of objective knowledge. 
The religious datum is held by the synthesis to be a genuine prob- 
lem which may be fruitfully solved. 


Il. Tue Datum. 


The proposed synthesis correlates religious knowledge with 
other types of knowledge. The antithesis subordinates religious to 
non-religious knowledge. Even the thesis presupposes some rela- 
tion between the two types. For if the thesis be true, we must 
consider religion in relation to knowledge in general in order in- 
telligently to contrast religious knowledge with other types. Only 
thus could the independence of religion be established; and only 
if there be something in common is there any sense in speaking 
about ‘ knowledge’ of both religious and non-religious objects. 


5 Hegel, Encyclopédie, $20. Hegel would not, however, subscribe to the 
antithesis as stated in the text. He belongs with the synthesis. 
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All forms of knowledge involve at least three factors, namely, 
an experienced datum, problems arising from it, and their solu- 
tions. It will be convenient for our purpose to treat the datum, 
following Berkeley’s suggestion, as a sign either of other data or 
of the solution, whatever it may be. Every datum, then, is a sign ; 
but it is problematic in every case whether we are to believe in the 
signs. Not all data lead where they point. Some data are signs 
of deserts which are there ; others are signs of oases which are not 
there. Some are signs of God; they raise the problem whether 
he is there or not there. But whether the datum leads or mis- 
leads, all thought must start with it. 

This datum, with which we are all presented, is experience in 
the broadest reasonable sense of the word. But how broad is the 
broadest reasonable sense? Some would broaden it to make it 
cover all that happens in nature. But not all that happens in 
nature is an actual or genuinely possible datum of human ex- 
perience. Most of what happens is inferred, and never given. 
Actual experience is what is immediately present in the complex 
changing field of attention of some particular conscious self, 
either at the focus or in the fringe; that, and that only. There is 
no experience, so far as we know, which is not the experience of 
some self at some time. All knowledge must start with such 
present experience and in the end be verified by later ‘ present ’ ex- 
periences. We may go further and infer that all knowledge, how- 
ever objective its reference, is organized within this given fact 
of experienced consciousness. 

Much discussion of the datum in contemporary philosophy is 
concerned only with the nature of what is given in sense-percep- 
tion. Important as is that problem, the restriction is unfortunate. 
It tends to create the impression that sense experience is the 
datum, and that no other experience enjoys whatever profit may 
accrue from givenness. This leads either to the exclusion of 
religious experience from consideration or to its reduction to a 
complex of sense-perception, and hence the assertion of the anti- 
thesis. 

The entire present self, then, is the present datum. The whole 
datum of any moment’s concrete experience is the self of that 
moment, although usually some aspects are selected from the 
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whole for special attention. This datum-self, this present ex- 
perience, is the only indubitable fact we have. It appears in many 
phases. When uninterpreted, it may be almost chaos. When 
interpreted, it is analyzed and significant order, but it is just as 
truly datum; the present experience of order or of thoughts of 
order is as genuinely present as is disorder or brute sensation. 
Interpretation, then, is not a movement from a datum to some- 
thing that is not a datum, although something that is not a datum 
may be referred to by interpretation. It is a reordering of the 
datum by itself,—a continuous process, every moment of which is 
immediate conscious experience. It is a problematic datum turn- 
ing into a solution, a confused self making itself clear, a present 
self referring beyond itself.* 

Contemporary philosophy, even and especially in its most em- 
pirical moods, has failed to be thoroughly empirical because it 
has usually overlooked or tried to explain away the simple fact 
that the experienced datum is a conscious self (although only 
occasionally reflectively self-conscious). The word ‘ experience’, 
which naturally suggests the immediate datum, is stretched to 
cover everything that happens in the objective world. It is not 
worth while to quarrel about words. If Mr. Dewey wishes 
‘experience ’ to mean any and all undergoing that occurs, well and 
good. But such experience is no datum. It is a complicated 
inference from the datum. ‘ Objective relativism’ or any other 
metaphysic may be true; but no propositions about objects or 
relations of any sort which I cannot possess in a present expe- 
rience are strictly empirical. Much less is it pure empiricism to 
speak of ‘ experience ’ which no human being ever will possess as 
actual datum. The empirical basis of knowledge is narrow; it is 
the datum-self. But this narrow realm is the essential and only 
basis of all knowledge. It follows from this that the public world 
is not the world of sense-data or of any other data as experienced, 
but rather it is the world of objects signified, the world of common 
meanings and purposes. Selves do not flow together; but they 
think and purpose together about the same world. Applied to 

6 This view of the datum-self needs to be supplemented by the view of the 


whole self developed by the present writer in A Philosophy of Ideals (New 
York, Holt, 1928), Chapter I. 
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religion, this means that God cannot be a datum for the religious 
experient ; he is rather whatever the religious datum signifies. 

The inalienable traits of the datum as specific immediate fact 
cannot be too strongly asserted, especially in view of certain 
tendencies to minimize or even, in a sense, to deny it. Two such 
tendencies may be mentioned, both of importance for philosophy 
of religion, namely, physiological psychology and absolute idealism. 
The former (or at least the philosopher of religion who bases his 
explanations on it) sometimes lays so much stress on its causal 
explanations as to seem to assert that the datum is not what it is, 
namely, conscious experience, but is something else, such as 
chemical process in the nervous system. This would simply deny 
the datum as conscious experience and would substitute remote 
inference for given fact. The remote inference may be correct; 
chemical process may cause consciousness. But the inference 
cannot deny its own major premise and remain valid. The con- 
scious datum is the major premise of all science, including physio- 
logical psychology. On the other hand, absolute idealism, at least 
in its impersonal forms, is so much concerned about the complete 
and coherent whole that the fragmentary, incoherent datum tends 
to lose caste in its eyes. Only the whole is real and true. The 
finite fragment is Maya and illusion. Thus absolute idealism 
tends to deny the experienced character of the datum as finite. 
Physiological psychology, then, in denying the significance of con- 
scious experience, denies the metaphysical significance of both 
God and man ; impersonal absolutism, by reducing the finite datum 
to error, denies man in the interests of God. Both physiological 
psychology and absolute idealism are insufficiently true to the 
obstinate, conscious, finite datum-self. Religion comes short at 
their hands because, in pursuit of explanation and Experience, 
they are not loyal to experience. 

For a great many human beings, perhaps the majority, the 
datum contains religious experience: faith in some sort of God 
worthy of worship, some belief in prayer, perhaps some half- 
mystical feeling of divine presence. Ordinarily such experience 
is held to be autonomous, as the thesis of our dialectic asserts. 
Faith in God is a dogmatic certainty not derived from non-re- 
ligious data but standing in its own right. The common man re- 
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gards with resentment or amusement any attempts to prove or 
to disprove the existence of God. He hears the evidences for. 
theism and goes away saying, “I believe in God nevertheless ”. 
His God seems to stand alone more satisfactorily than when sup- 
ported by extraneous powers or reasons. For the popular mind, 
the thesis of the dialectic of religious knowledge is self-evident: 
Religious experience is an autonomous source of knowledge. Yet 
critical intelligence cannot distinguish between this claim of re- 
ligion and the claim of any secular belief to be exempt from 
investigation. On no account can the valid assertion of the anti- 
thesis be denied, that religion is subject to both scientific and 
philosophical scrutiny. Yet this valid assertion fails to establish 
the full principle of the antithesis, namely, that religious knowledge 
is completely reducible to non-religious knowledge. 

The datum, therefore, inevitably generates dialectical problems 
about religious, as about all types of experience. 


III. PropremMs GENERATED BY THE DATUM. 


The datum is undeniable. Contrary to some of the critical 
realists, it is an existent. It exists indefeasibly as experience in 
time. Experience of the nonexistent exists on a plane with ex- 
perience of the existent ; all essences are on the same footing until 
they are thought about. In religious experience Moloch, Jahveh, 
and even Satan are equal powers ; but they cannot be equal powers 
in the real world. The datum, therefore, is problematic. 

Yet, as we have seen, the datum is not merely a problem; it is 
also a problem-solver. All consciousness of objects, all reflective 
thought, and even all verification, occur within a datum that is 
present at some time. It is true that I may assert the existence of 
objects which I can never experience, such as the past; but such 
objects I can know only as an inference from what I can and do 
experience. The tiny spark of consciousness is the beginning and 
the middle and the ending of all attained knowledge. 

Moreover, there would be no problems at all if the datum were 
not a self, a conscious experience capable of thought. Problems 
arise when the purposes and meanings of the self are baffled by 
conflicts or obstacles, whether chiefly ‘ environmental’ or chiefly 
‘inner’. Current thought has laid too much stress on the physical 
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environment at the cost of overlooking the fundamental nature of 
the internal adjustment of a self to its own ideals. But, whatever 
the subject-matter of problems, they consist in questions asked by 
a self with the intent of overcoming conflicts. The very raising of 
problems shows that the self is, as James said, “a fighter for 
ends ”, and in particular, we may add, for the end of coherence or 
wholeness. However objective the situation, every problem is a 
special form of the general problem ‘ How can I make order out 
of conflict, coherence out of contradiction?’, or, more briefly, 
‘What do I mean?’. This is the sole charter both of objective 
observation and of introspection in psychology, of all scientific 
method, and of religious belief. This raising of problems is the 
first stage of the self on its way from its uninterpreted phases to 
its phases as articulate and interpreted knowledge. We shall con- 
sider some of the typical problems which every datum, including 
the religious datum, must confront. The first problem which is to 
be faced if thought and action are to be guided to any consumma- 
tion in knowledge is the problem of fact, ‘ What is the datum in 
detail ? ’. 

It is the province of phenomenology of religion—psychology, 
history, and sociology of religion—to describe all available re- 
ligious data. Many psychologists of religion err unconsciously at 
this point, the pious and the non-pious falling alike into the same 
ditch. The pious seem to think that a psychological account of 
religious facts presupposes acceptance of the metaphysical reality 
of the objects of religious faith. Since prayer is addressed to 
God, they argue, there must be a God. The non-pious think that 
a psychological description necessitates denial of the metaphysical 
reality of religious objects. Since a natural explanation is pos- 
sible, a supernatural explanation is superfluous. But both classes 
of psychologists have pro tempore abdicated their throne of descrip- 
tion of fact in order to engage in a risky overseas warfare for the 
metaphysical empire. Someone is needed to make the facts clear 
before they are interpreted. If the psychologist is unwilling to 
give facts uncorrupted by metaphysical presuppositions, then some- 
one else should come forward to take his place. It is regrettable 
that metaphysical zeal for the guestio juris has frequently obscured 
the empirical guestio facti. We may note that the fact of re- 
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ligious experience, taken piously, gives rise to the thesis of the 
dialectic of religious knowledge. But to rest in the thesis is 
equivalent to refusing to confront any problem save that of fact; 
and the facts are too conflicting to be final. 

It is impossible to have a science that is merely a description of 
facts. Isolated facts are without significance. No problems can 
be solved if facts cannot be understood and manipulated. No 
science is attainable without correlation, prediction, and control of 
data. Hence the scientific thinker at once raises a second problem, 
the problem of empirical cause, ‘Of what ideally possible past and 
future data are present datum-elements the signs?’. The causal 
sciences in their answers to this question are analytic and posi- 
tivistic. They predict what changes will occur under defined con- 
ditions. But they give no information about the value or the meta- 
physical significance of those changes. 

Religious experiences may be causally explained as responses to 
social or other peripheral stimuli or as effects of physiological 
processes of some sort. Naturalistic philosophers and non-pious 
psychologists take this to mean that such responses and effects 
cannot yield knowledge about a God. But the same principles 
which are thus used to undermine religious knowledge apply 
equally to that other psychological experience which we call scien- 
tific knowledge. If a causal account of religious experience in- 
validates it as a description of something other than its empirical 
cause, then a causal account of scientific knowledge invalidates it 
also. The empirical cause of scientific knowledge is rarely identi- 
cal with the objects or laws to which that knowledge refers. If 
a scientific law may be objectively valid even though most or all 
of the objects to which it applies were no part of the empirical 
cause of the experience of knowing the law, then a religious ex- 
perience may perhaps yield truth, even though its object, God, 
cannot be observed as an empirical cause. The assertion of the 
purely causal standpoint as the final explanation of experience 
generates the above-mentioned antithesis in the dialectic of re- 
ligious knowledge, and leads to the denial that religious expe- 
rience is a source of objective truth ; but taken strictly it leads also 
to the denial that scientific experience itself is a source of objective 
truth. Hence the antithesis cannot be final. The thesis is re- 
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ligious authoritarianism; the antithesis is naturalism; both are 
significant, but both evade problems and both fall short of a 
solution. 

It is impossible for the self to remain permanently at the point 
of view of a positivistic interpretation of the datum. Taken radi- 
cally, positivism is solipsism and solipsism is self-refuting. The 
datum means something beyond itself. Professor Wheelwright 
in his Congress paper has shown the need for the category of self- 
transcendence.’ A third problem may, therefore, be stated as 
follows, ‘Of what data ideally inaccessible to me is my datum the 
sign?’. By accessible is meant observable as part of my actual 
datum and so, empirically objective. The problems of fact and 
of cause are concerned entirely with ideally accessible data, that 
is, with objects of a mdgliche Erfahrung in the sense of the first 
edition of the Kritik. Many ideally accessible data are practically 
inaccessible. The other side of the moon is not conveniently to be 
observed ; but who knows when a lunar Lindbergh may arise? 
The center of the earth, that other stock illustration, might be 
reached by an enterprising mole. Even the past may come under 
the xgis of the ideally accessible, for it was once capable of 
being observed as datum. 

But rigid adherence to the experiential point of view generates 
an inner contradiction. I cannot explain my experiences—either 
religious or scientific—as meaning no more than that I may 
have other experiences. I need other selves and a world to make 
sense of my self. No one datum-self can have another self, or 
any fragment of it, be it ever so small, as its datum. My feelings 
are not yours, however similar they may be. The very spatial 
location of my organism causes a different perspective to present 
itself to me from that which is presented to other selves. There 
would be a difference, both practically and ideally irreducible, be- 
tween myself and another self, even though the dubious proposi- 
tion were accepted that we have some data in common. That 
proposition, of course, rests on epistemological monism; and 
epistemological monism is the theory of those who ask more than 

7 Philip E. Wheelwright, The Category of Self-Transcendence as an Es- 
sential Element in the Concept of Personality, in Proceedings of the Sixth 


International Congress of Philosophy (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1927), pp. 121-128. 
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they can receive, that is, who demand that something genuinely 
other than their own experience shall be immediate in their own 
experience. The popular mind is nearer truth when it questions 
whether we can prove that a color looks precisely the same to any 
two observers. Experience occurs in and for selves which are 
numerically distinct and non-confluent. The datum, then, must 
in its reference transcend the limits not only of its present im- 
mediacy, but of any ideally possible immediacy of its own, when 
it acknowledges other selves. Likewise, whatever meaning at- 
taches to a universal must transcend any actual or possible datum, 
for every datum is particular. 

Self-transcendence raises difficulties for the rigidly scientific 
interpretation of knowledge; but fortunately science is less rigid 
than it was in the nineteenth century. As long as knowledge is 
imagined to be confined to the field of a single ideal datum-self, and 
the laws of science are regarded as laws of the appearance of 
objects in that datum, all is clear. This is the tacit—I admit, very 
tacit—presupposition of all consistent positivistic science. But as 
soon as many selves are acknowledged, which, by their choices and 
purposes, are able to control the movements of bodies, they are 
almost as embarrassing as a God and are members of the same 
family. If bodies (whatever they are) can be affected by purpose 
(whatever it is), who knows what cosmic purpose we may have to 
acknowledge? Hence the frequent reiteration of the deadly 
charge that to recognize the empirical fact of self is to be 
theological. Hence also the attempts of certain partisans of 
scientific method to abolish both self and consciousness. But if 
there really are many selves, knowledge of them is an act of self- 
transcendence on the part of any knowing self. It is in principle 
the same type of self-transcendence which points toward the pos- 
sibility of knowledge of a divine self and so toward the pos- 
sibility of attaining a theistic synthesis in the dialectic of religious 
knowledge. 

A fourth problem which religious thought, like all thought, must 
confront is that of validity: ‘Of what logical implications is my 
datum the sign?’. The empirical datum remains a meaningless 
particular fact until we recognize that it has implications. Out ot 
the distinction between the description of the datum and the 
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logical implications of the datum arises the distinction between 
psychology and logic. If this latter distinction be valid, no psy- 
chological account of the datum can answer questions about the 
meaning and truth of beliefs, whether religious or otherwise. 
Psychological naturalism must be supplemented by a logical ra- 
tionalism. The special problem of the validity of religious ex- 
perience takes the form, ‘ Does religious experience contain signs 
of a coherent, divine redlity?’. This problem cannot be solved 
by a mere recital of the religious facts and claims, or by a merely 
deductive theological logic. Logical validity, in its full meaning, 
is systematic coherence. The validity of religious experience, 
therefore, must be judged in the light of metaphysics. Meta- 
physics must determine whether a synthesis is actually attainable 
in the dialectic of religious knowledge. 

Metaphysics cannot be complete without raising a fifth problem, 
‘Of what values is my datum the sign?’. Just as we must dis- 
tinguish between hallucination and veridical perception, so we must 
distinguish between value-claims and true values. Every ful- 
filment of desire, every preferred experience, is a value-claim or 
empirical value. But not all value-claims are valid, for they con- 
flict. True value would consist of such actual and ideally possible 
value-experiences as are coherent with each other and with ex- 
perience and truth as a whole. 

Religion is primarily value-experience. It finds worth in life. 
It presupposes, as H6ffding tells us, the axiom of the conserva- 
tion of values. It is an assertion of their objectivity. It has 
taken its value-experiences to be at once the discovery and the 
effect of a metaphysical reality which is itself a normative value- 
experience, namely, God. Here, again, the court of appeal is 
metaphysics. The metaphysical interpretations of value will in- 
evitably play a large part in determining the nature of any possible 
religious synthesis. 

A sixth problem, the culminating one for the interpretation 
of religious experience, is the problem of metaphysical unity, ‘ Of 
what total universe is my datum the sign?’. Metaphysics is a 
progressively coherent interpretation of all the evidence afforded 
by all accessible data, seen in the light of an attempted unification 
of the attained solutions of all problems. Attained solutions, 
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however, are not final. Our reflections on the metaphysical sig- 
nificance of religion must, therefore, be postponed until we have 
considered the nature of solutions and learned how much or how 
little it is reasonable to expect. 

Meanwhile it cannot be made too explicit that the answer to any 
one of these problems is not the answer to any other. In particu- 
lar, a perfect solution to the problem of cause does not of itself 
shed any light on the problems of self-transcendence or validity 
or value or metaphysical unity. If the drinking of a strong cup 
of coffee is part of the cause of my thought about logical impli- 
cations or about God, this causal situation has nothing to do 
either with the truth of what I am thinking or with its meta- 
physical status in the cosmos. 


IV. THe Nature or Possrs_e SOLUTIONS. 


Before we can solve the problems of religious experience satis- 
factorily, we must have a conception of what constitutes a solu- 
tion. Now no problem can be solved adequately unless all pos- 
sible solutions (or at least all plausible ones) have been considered 
hypothetically, and the best one selected. It is the task of hypo- 
thetical thought to present possibilities to the mind, although Mr. 
Buchanan’s view that philosophy consists entirely in the considera- 
tion of possibilities is hardly true to the intent of historical phi- 
losophies.* But hypothesis infects the character of all knowledge. 
The assertion that we have considered all the possibilities is itself 
hypothetical; and the judgment that we have selected the best 
hypothesis is equally so. No hypothesis can be completely veri- 
fied. Even one referring to a specific future event or events is no 
exception ; for its verification is relative to hypotheses about the 
trustworthiness of memory and interpretation. This hypothetical 
basis of all knowledge is obviously no reason for belief or dis- 
belief in the validity of religious knowledge. But it needs to be 
emphasized in this connection because so many have seemed to 
hold that its hypothetical character is a peculiar merit or defect of 
religious knowledge, from which secular knowledge is exempt. 
On the contrary, all knowledge whatever is hypothetical. 


8 See Scott Buchanan, Possibility (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 


1927). 
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An hypothesis is a possible solution of a problem. Once an 
hypothesis is judged worthy of being tried, the task of interpre- 
tation begins, namely, the reorganization of the problematic datum 
in the light of the hypothesis. This reorganization involves 
analysis, formulation of laws, and adjustment and control of the 
datum in accordance with the conditions prescribed by the hypoth- 
esis. Interpretation, then, is an appeal to a reasoned view of 
the datum and an active participation in its remaking. The 
process of interpretation reveals defects in inadequate hypotheses 
and confirms or ‘ verifies’ more adequate ones. 

Verification is the necessary goal of interpretation. The thinker 
wishes an interpretation which can be ‘ made true’. But there is 
confusion about the nature of verification. It seems often to 
consist, as nominalistic pragmatism tells us, in finding the em- 
pirical particulars which were predicted by the hypothesis being 
tested. But the verification of a mathematical solution does not 
lie in any particular experience ; it lies in the systematic character 
of a body of ideas. Indeed, all verification, even the most prag- 
matic, is relative to the system of thought of the verifying person. 
A verification is no particular experience by itself. It is the 
verification of an hypothesis or prediction in the mind of the 
verifier. Of every verification the question must always be asked: 
What does it mean and what is it related to? Thus, verification 
consists in no mere achievement of particulars. It consists rather 
in a significant reinterpretation of the datum, a movement from 
a relatively chaotic to a relatively coherent condition of the datum. 

Moreover, it is erroneous to suppose that verification can remove 
the hypothetical character of knowledge, unless there is some 
absolute proof that the hypothesis which is verified is the best 
possible and that it will continue to be verified by all future data. 
How could these conditions be known to obtain? Religious veri- 
fication, then, is not the mere presence of a religious experience, 
as the thesis of the religious dialectic would affirm; nor is it mere 
causal explanation, as the antithesis holds. It is rather the most 
complete attainable view of religious experience in its relations to 
all attainable data. 

Yet the solution of the religious dialectic is not easily reached. 
It is true, if we appeal to logical criteria, that the thesis must be 
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denied. As we have seen, the choice between antithesis and 
synthesis must be decided by metaphysics. The antithesis denies 
metaphysical validity to religion on the grounds of causal science ; 
but this rests on a confusion between science and metaphysics. 
The question whether a synthesis is possible, and, if so, of what 
kind, is still before us. 

Conversation between two persons is not concerned with the 
empirical causes of speech, but with the meanings and purposes 
conveyed by it. Just so, religious experience is not concerned 
with the empirical causes of consciousness of God, but with that 
consciousness as a sign of the purposes of God. Science is con- 
cerned with empirical objects which may be observed in a pos- 
sible datum; religious experience finds in the datum signs of a 
God who is metaphysical, although he is never observable as an 
empirical object. Similarly, the mind of the person who speaks 
to me is inferred from, but is not present in, my auditory per- 
ceptions of his words. 

Some religious experience, it is true, feels mystically sure that 
God is present within it. Yet only the most extravagant have 
ever asserted that God himself, in his whole being, is actually 
present to man. At most, there are fragments or revelations of 
God in the datum of religious experience. Experiences of insight 
and elevated consciousness of value, the sense of divine presence 
and meaning in life, the awareness of communion with a power 
not ourselves,—these are but signs of a God who is more and 
other than our experience of him. 

If our hypotheses are to be true solutions of the problems of 
these and other religious experiences, they must be such as to 
make those experiences intelligible. This raises the question: 
What constitutes intelligibility for metaphysical thought? 

There is a fundamental cleavage between those who hold that 
an experience becomes intelligible only when analyzed into its 
simple constituent terms and relations, and those who hold that it 
becomes intelligible only when seen as a genuine whole. There 
is a profound conflict between atomism and “holism”. On the 
one hand, atoms and the void, or their poor relations, the neutral 
entities ; on the other, an organic whole, from which all parts and 
atoms derive their meaning. Atomism necessarily denies moral 
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and spiritual ontology ; for moral and spiritual values are wholes, 
and atomism must regard every whole as a temporary grouping 
of eternal atoms which are wertfrei. Holism is ready to consider 
the hypothesis that mind is the most significant type of wholeness 
and so is doubly friendly to a spiritual ontology,—for the sake of 
value and for the sake of mind. 

For atomism religious experience must be explained away, 
understood by being dissolved into material or neutral elements. 
If the religious experience goes, its object, God, goes too. Both 
evaporate. For atomism the antithesis of the religious dialectic 
is final. For holism the synthesis is possible. The knowledge- 
claim of religious experience that there is an objectively real God 
becomes a tenable hypothesis. He is a supreme self, whose pur- 
poses unify and explain the society of selves and give the objects 
of religious experience. That experience reveals qualities which 
imply such a God as is worthy of worship. The interpretation of 
religious experience, then, is a matter of the hypothesis of empiri- 
cal analysis versus the hypothesis of synopsis as competing types 
of intelligibility. The truer view will be the more inclusive and 
coherent one. 

The issue, concretely speaking, is naturalism versus some form 
of theism. The naturalist holds that empirical cause is a complete 
and adequate account of the existence of every fact,—perhaps not 
of its validity or value, but certainly of its existence. Even when, 
as in the version of Professor Sellars, naturalism departs from 
mere atomism and acknowledges certain holistic principles, it con- 
tinues to explain the ‘ higher’ in terms of the ‘ lower ’, the emer- 
gent in terms of that from which it emerges, the end in terms of 
the beginning ; hence it still ‘reduces ’ the complex to the simple and 
conscious value to what is neither conscious nor valuable. But the 
theist holds that empirical cause is a complete and adequate account 
of the existence of no fact whatever, and that the order in which 
data emerge contains no account of their metaphysical origin. 
The theist is unable to find unity or coherence in any account of 
law or life or mind or society, which ignores or subordinates the 
principle of purpose. He interprets the whole course of evolu- 
tion, the ‘ arrival’ of emergents, and the existence of consciousness 
and value, in relation to a cosmic purpose which works eternally 
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and everywhere. To argue that naturalism is true because matter 
precedes mind in the temporal order is totally to ignore the prin- 
ciple of the holistic method. The theist still finds meaning in 
Plato’s myth of the cave and holds that mechanical cause is but the 
order in which certain phases of a non-mechanical purposive uni- 
verse present themselves. The apparently impersonal order is the 
active will of a personal God. The datum, then, has multiple 
meanings. If a datum may mean its empirical causes and effects, 
it may also mean metaphysical reality. One and the same datum 
generates many problems. The answer to the problem of empiri- 
cal cause is not identical with the answer to the problem of meta- 
physical meaning. If an idealistic personalism, or indeed any type 
of theism, realistic or idealistic or dualistic, can be defended, the 
dialectic of religious experience has a solution. Religious ex- 
perience gives us, in the Berkeleian sense, not ideas, but notions, of 
a real God, of whom nature is sign and language ; these notions are 
hypotheses which must be tested by our total Weltanschauung. 
Thus religious experience enriches our knowledge of the universe, 
not merely our knowledge of abnormal psychology. 
EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 














MAX SCHELER 1874-i928 


ONTEMPORARY tendencies in philosophy, especially in the 
English-speaking world, are almost exclusively of an analyti- 
cal nature. They are the work not so much of the philosopher as 
such as of specialists within the separate branches of philosophical 
thought, such as logic, ethics, epistemology, history, and so forth. 
Great philosophical master-minds who either dare to construct 
great philosophical systems or have great and comprehensive 
philosophic visions and insight or seem at least to be conscious 
of the need for the philosopher not merely to ‘ see life steadily’ 
but also to ‘see it whole ’—such comprehensive philosophical 
thinkers, I venture to say, are few and far between to-day. To 
have to make such admissions is by no means easy for an English- 
speaking student of philosophy ; especially not for one who realizes 
that our age is already entirely too much afflicted with this particu- 
lar disease of our generation, over-specialization ; one who feels, 
moreover, that, for this very reason, there has been no time when 
philosophy could afford less to surrender its rightful place as a 
total Welt- and Lebensanschauung than to-day.’ 

The loss which all contemporary—and more especially contem- 
porary German—philosophy suffered on May 2oth, 1928, is all the 
greater, therefore. In the sudden and totally unexpected death 
of Max Scheler, which occurred on that date, the entire intellectual 
world was robbed of one of its most creative, most comprehensive, 
most prophetic, and most original geniuses. Most men, even of 
great caliber, can be replaced. But I believe it to be distinctively 
true that the loss modern philosophy has sustained in Scheler’s all 
too early demise is altogether irreparable. For the philosophical 
works in the fields of ethics, epistemology, social philosophy, phi- 
losophy of history, sociology of knowledge, philosophy of educa- 
tion, philosophy of religion, and in many other particular phil- 
osophical realms—and there was no realm of philosophy in which 

11 have previously called attention to this deplorable condition especially 


in American philosophy in an article on “ American Neglect of a Philosophy 
of Culture”, this Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 5 (Sept., 1926), pp. 434-446. 
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Scheler was not creatively at work at one time or another—which 
were constantly pouring from his never resting pen, proved the 
versatility and universality of the interests of a philosophical 
master-mind. And this all the more so since he was not satisfied 
in any of these works just to go over ground already well covered. 
With an always fresh and stimulating attack upon even some of the 
most ancient of problems, not to speak of the distinctly new trails 
which he blazed along certain lines, he worked out novel solutions 
in his own inimitably forceful way. Moreover, no one who had 
read his extant works could help but marvel at the numerous and 
varied promises which he constantly made to his readers concern- 
ing future publications, many of which he indicated were already 
partly in manuscript. Even though posthumous editions of some 
of his as yet unpublished works should appear, it is obvious that 
much—if not indeed most—of what was in his great intuitive and 
original mind can never be known, now that he has left us before 
he had reached the age of 54. 

This discussion, however, is not to be a lamentation, but an 
appreciation and evaluation of Scheler and of his work. 

Perhaps the most apparent strength of his marvelous phil- 
osophical ability lay in his immediate and apparently mostly in- 
tuitive grasp of difficult problems and their possible solutions. He 
seemed to have a wellnigh uncanny capacity for quick and yet im- 
mensely fruitful insights into problems and situations through 
which others had to labor for months and years. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest, for example, to know how he came to be a 
member and leader of that specific school of contemporary German 
realism which goes under the name of phenomenology. He was 
originally a student and disciple of Rudolf Eucken at the Univer- 
sity of Jena. And it was, in fact, at this University that he first 
habilitated in 1902 with a work entitled Die transcendentale und 
die psychologische Methode. While in this work he is already an 
outspoken foe of the then fairly dominating psychologism, he 
could not be called a phenomenologist in the contemporary techni- 
cal sense of that term. Indeed, in the second edition of the work 
just mentioned, which appeared in 1922, he definitely stated in his 
preface that he not only was not yet touched by phenomenological 
thought and attitude when the first edition of this work appeared, 
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but that he then held positions which he had since found it neces- 
sary entirely to repudiate. It was some years after the first pub- 
lication of this work that he met Husserl and became familiar with 
his Logische Untersuchungen—phenomenology’s declaration of 
independence—and with the phenomenological method and attitude. 
This acquaintance with phenomenology was soon deepened when, 
after he joined the faculty of the University of Munich in 1907 as 
Privat-Dozent, he discovered there on the philosophical faculty 
three of the leading phenomenologists in Professors Adolf 
Reinach, Moritz Geiger, and Alexander Pfander. All of these— 
together with Scheler and Husserl, the latter, obviously, as editor- 
in-chief—were among the original editors of the Jahrbuch fiir 
Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung when this new 
philosophical publication made its initial appearance as the printed 
advocate of the new school of phenomenology in 1913. It was 
among this group of followers of Husserl that Scheler became 
rapidly familiar and conversant with the phenomenological method 
and attitude. And while he was the last one of the then four 
advocates of phenomenology at Munich to join the ranks of this 
philosophical movement, he took it up so rapidly and completely 
that he ventured before the public (not only orally but also on the 
printed page) with phenomenological problems and solutions long 
before the three more seasoned of his colleagues dared to bare 
their still largely growing and developing phenomenological con- 
cepts and thoughts. In other words, while Reinach, Geiger, and 
Pfander were grappling hard and at length with the problems 
presented for phenomenological solution in the various philosophi- 
cal fields, Scheler—usually by a sudden stroke of insight—seemed 
to grasp the whole problem and see some definite solution of it. 
Many a time, in fact he thus ‘ stole the thunder ’ of his three col- 
leagues and, before they had a chance to formulate their thoughts 
or solutions in sufficiently clear and to their own minds satisfactory 
fashion, romped away—both in publications and in his lectures— 
with suggested solutions or the statement of problems which had 
been brought to his attention by his colleagues, but which they 
had considered far from being ripe or clarified enough to stand the 
light of day or the scrutiny of a critical philosophical audience or 
reading public. This shows, perhaps more clearly than anything 
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else, the quick intuitive way in which he grasped and picked up 
ideas, worked them over in his own mind, and put them out for 
general philosophical consumption. 

It is needless to say that a mind working in such a fashion would 
be very likely to lack some of the patience necessary for the most 
careful, detailed, and especially repeated, review of his concepts, 
problems, and proffered solutions. Most of the time he was too 
quick, too intuitive in his understandings, to be troubled with the 
painstaking detailed investigation and analysis so essential in 
philosophical reflection. As Ludwig Marcuse put it in one sen- 
tence in closing his Scheler memoir in a Berlin newspaper, “ Es 
war seine Gefahr, dass er zu schnell zu viel fand”. It was this 
particular inability for minute and oft-repeated analysis—an in- 
ability which, however, he showed clear indications of overcoming 
toward the end of his career—which, so far as his philosophical 
work is concerned, proved to be his greatest, most glaring, and 
most detrimental defect. His last published major work, how- 
ever, Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft, shows that he had 
considerably changed his previous method of dashing off his 
essays or books ; for it reveals not only a new appreciation for the 
empirical method of analysis and research, but constantly offers 
unmistakable evidence that he was applying that very method in 
the writing of this phenomenal piece of work as well as in the 
work which preceded the actual writing of the book. It is no 
longer a book guided completely by intuitive insight. Nevertheless 
Scheler’s intuitive insight was probably more fruitful than that of 
any other of his philosophical contemporaries and marks him as a 
seer of the first rank. Much of what he thus saw and gave to the 
world will have to be reviewed and corrected in the light of thor- 
ough-going research, but the very fact that his intuitive flashes of 
insight were, nearly always, fruitful and significant enough to 
make them worthy of further analysis and research is sufficient 
proof of the marvelous way in which the mind of this philosophical 
genius worked. There can be little doubt that from the point of 
view of fruitful and significant intuitive apprehension he deserves 
first place among the philosophers of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

But in order to understand Scheler at all it is necessary to plumb 
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deeper. In fact, he cannot be really comprehended at any one 
point of his life or work, simply because he never remained in any 
definite philosophical position. No one among modern German 
philosophers exemplified the law of life, which is the law of 
change and development, better in his own philosophical growth 
than did he. No sooner was he acclaimed by one group or school 
of philosophers and hailed as a convert or protagonist than he 
had moved on to another position. Kantian, Eucken-person- 
alist, phenomenologist, neo-Thomist, empirical sociologist, ideal- 
istic humanist—he occupied each of these positions at one time 
or another in his philosophical career. Sometimes some of these 
overlapped, but at any rate he never remained at a standstill. He 
constantly saw new light and he was never afraid to follow its 
lead. By not developing a hard and fast, closed system he saved 
himself the need of standing by and defending one; and at the 
same time enabled himself unfettered to march ahead into what- 
ever new situation or novel understanding of a problem seemed to 
offer itself. 

Scheler gave outward indication of an unsettled, growing mind 
even in his academic career. As a student he had attended the 
universities of Munich (in which city he was born on August 22, 
1874), Heidelberg, Berlin, and Jena. In 1899 he took his doc- 
tor’s degree under the supervision of Rudolf Eucken at Jena. 
And in 1902 he habilitated himself at the same University. But 
he stayed only five years. He transferred to the University of 
Munich as Privat-Dozent in 1907. Here his stay was still shorter, 
lasting only until 1910. He then moved to Berlin where he oc- 
cupied himself for some years almost exclusively with writing. 
In the last years of the war he was in the diplomatic service of the 
German government, being sent on special missions of the Foreign 
Office first to Geneva and later to the Hague. In 1919 he was 
called to a full professorship in philosophy and sociology in the 
newly founded University of Cologne, becoming at the same time 
one of the directors and the leading spirit of the Cologne Research 
Institute for Social Sciences. Here he stayed and worked for 
nearly nine years until, in the spring of 1928, he accepted a call 
to the University of Frankfurt a/M. He had just moved to this 
new location when he passed away, before he had been able actually 
to take up his new position. 
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The best and ultimately the only way, however, to fathom some- 
thing of the depth, universality, and originality of this master- 
mind among the philosophers of the twentieth century is to follow 
him through his creative works. Obviously it cannot be the pur- 
pose of a single article—however lengthy—to discuss all or even 
any single one of them in detail or even in outline. But to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the most important of them in brief review 
and in equally as brief characterization as to their topic of dis- 
cussion and general point of view should not only be possible but 
profitable. Profitable for at least three reasons: first, because 
nothing could prove more conclusively the universality of his 
interests and breadth of outlook ; secondly, because such a review is 
bound to bring before us more concretely the fact of his growing 
and developing mind and the changing character of his work; and, 
in the third and most important place, because it should draw the 
attention of philosophers and students of philosophy to his work in 
such a fashion as to rhake them go to his own writings for their 
personal information and—we dare add also—inspiration. There 
can be no doubt that this and the next generation of philosophers 
will have to come to terms with Scheler’s work, and this implies a 
first-hand knowledge of it. 

Scheler’s first publication, Die transzendentale und die psy- 
chologische Methode (1902) ,? was a criticism of the work of Kant. 
It points out the strange character of the critical philosophy when 
viewed from its natural historical setting. This problem, so far 
from being solved, was only enhanced by the peculiar fruitfulness 
of the critical philosophy for subsequent history, bearing within 
itself, as it did, the beginnings of the theories of history of the 
great Romantic movement and period. Scheler thinks the con- 
tradiction can be explained by the erroneous narrowing of Kant’s 
ethical principles. At any rate he rejects both the transcendental 
and the psychological method as methods which could successfully 
cope with the problems of philosophy. Instead of these he sets 
up what he calls the ‘ nodlogical ’ method, whose basic concepts are 
the ‘laboring world’ (Arbeitswelt) and the ‘ spiritual form of 
life’ (geistige Lebensform). Only these can help us to under- 


2 Hereafter referred to as Methode. 
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stand ‘the spirit’, and ‘the spirit’, he insists, is essentially the 
subject-matter of philosophy. 

Even in the Methode Scheler had already proved his psychologi- 
cal ability and originality, and above all his critical acumen. It 
was in his next greater work that he once and for all made a place 
for himself as a profound and original psychologist. It is true 
that he never wrote anything in which he was not in some pas- 
sages the psychologist; but in his Wesen und Formen der Sym- 
pathie (1912),* he rose to heights of psychological understanding 
and description which he never surpassed in any of his later (pub- 
lished) writings. As an analysis of the nature of sympathy, of 
love, and of hatred, this work remains a classic that cannot be 
overlooked by anyone who wants seriously to deal with any of 
these basic human motivating forces. The main argument may be 
said to be directed against Kant’s reduction of every type of feel- 
ing of happiness and pleasure, with the single exception of the 
feeling of respect for the moral law, to sensory feelings. Such 
a reduction, Scheler argues and attempts to prove, is absolutely 
impossible and fundamentally wrong. 

In a way the constructive aspect of the argument of the Sym- 
pathie is carried further in what may prove to have been Scheler’s 
greatest and most epoch-making work, Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (1913-1916).* For while this 
is his great contribution to ethical theory, it is shot through with 
psychological discussion and argument (as any ethics which is 
worthy of the name should be, of course). In this work he gives 
us a searching analysis and acute critique of Kant’s formalistic 
ethics from all angles. Over against that he erects a material 
value-ethics by positing a new (new only in the sense of the dis- 
covery, not in the sense of existence or of objective reality) hier- 
archy of actual objectively real values. In this hierarchy the 
eudzmonistic values, which in the past usually made up the only 
admitted values of any content-ethics, as opposed to formalistic 
theories, occupy the bottom of the ladder. A little higher up 
Nietzsche’s values of the noble and the sublime are to be found. 
Still farther up the ladder come the values of knowledge and 


8 Hereafter referred to as Sympathie. 
4 Hereafter referred to as Formalismus. 
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beauty. And at the top are the values of the ‘holy’. Thus, in 
place of the categorical imperative of Kant’s formal ethics, Scheler 
puts a comprehensive material (concrete) value doctrine which is 
much better able to do justice to the changes of any momentarily 
valid morality. Here we have the first thoroughgoing application 
of the phenomenological spirit, attitude, and method, to the field 
and problems of ethics. One thing is certain, Scheler’s new 
method in ethics marked a revolution in ethical thought and theory 
in Germany. Every German work on ethics which has appeared 
since the Formalismus has been inspired by it, either pro or con; 
none of them has been able either to be neutral towards it or to 
pass it by unnoticed. And many have been the treatises which 
came into being just as a reaction to this phenomenal piece of work. 

During the war Scheler published a number of volumes, such as 
Vom Genius des Krieges (1916), and Von den Ursachen des 
Deutschenhasses (1917), in which he used his psychological 
acumen and his breadth of vision to speak directly to the most 
crying needs of the times and yet to speak above the noise and 
din of battle and of propaganda. Here again he proved his right 
to be called a philosopher by forgetting neither his nationality and 
his nation’s need nor his humanity and mankind’s plight. In 
other words, he did not live outside of the world of practical af- 
fairs, although, while being a definite part of this world, he was 
able much of the time to soar above it for purposes of rational and 
comprehensive contemplation. This has been both the task and 
the earmark of the truly great philosopher since the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Measured by this rod, Scheler was 
able to stand the test. 

In view of the fact that Scheler lived not only in but through 
the period of the war, with all that this meant for any thoughtful 
European, it is certainly not to be wondered at that he gave the 
two volumes of essays which he wrote during this time (1.e. 1915- 
1919) the title Vom Umsturzg der Werte. In some instances, it 
is true, these essays go far back into the historic past and treat 
of the manifold movements of the Christian ethos from the time 
of its apex in the early Middle Ages until the present predomina- 
tion of the capitalistic spirit. Yet there can be little questioning 
the theory that many of the essays and certainly the title for the 
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entire collection were inspired by the world-shaking movements 
and occurrences which were transpiring beneath his very eyes as 
he thought and wrote. The very nature of many of these essays 
vouches for the correctness of this theory; for, in general, they are 
social, political, and programmatic essays. And the fact that 
Scheler feels in these writings that for the present capitalistic 
system the divine order of things in the totality of the universe 
remains a closed book is only one further indication, on the one 
hand, of his unwillingness to let himself be chained to the status 
quo merely for its own sake, and, on the other, of his inability to 
see merely as far as practical and immediately necessary con- 
siderations would let him. In order to be most truly his own real 
self in this world of practical and immediate needs and necessities 
he had to rise above it and view everything sub specie eternitatis 
et universi.® 

In 1921 Scheler published the first volume of what he then an- 
nounced to be but the beginning of a larger work (which, however, 
was never even continued, much less brought to a conclusion) 
under the title of Vom Ewigen im Menschen. This essentially 
religious work was intended not merely as the prolegomena to a 
philosophy of religion but as a modern apology of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. As that it was also received, and it soon became the 
center of interest for neo-Catholicism and neo-Thomism. The 
book raises the age-old problem of the relation between philosophy 
and religion, and offers a history of religious evolution down to the 
most fashionable of contemporary atheisms. It constitutes 
Scheler’s major attempt to place his mind and pen at the service 
of a great historic institution and body of doctrines; an attempt 
which was hailed widely by Catholic philosophers and theologians, 
but one with which Scheler himself would be first to be dissatis- 
fied. A man of his keen intellectual insighi could not be held by 
dogmatic chains for any considerable length of time. He moved 
farther and farther away from any position which might by any 
stretch of the imagination be called orthodox Roman Catholicism. 
That he himself was aware of this departure is evidenced by some 

5An important epistemological aspect of the most psychological of these 
essays I have previously discussed in detail under the title “ The Doctrine 


of ‘ Illusion’ and ‘ Error’ in Scheler’s Phenomenology ”, in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XXIV, No. 23, pp. 624-633. 
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clear references to it in his preface to the third volume of his 
Schriften zur Soziologie und Weltanschauungslehre (dated De- 
cember, 1923). It is also true, however, that many of those 
philosophers and theologians who applauded his position most 
loudly when he came—ostensibly at least—to the defense of what 
they considered to be more or less their own position, were the 
very ones who forsook him rapidly and spoke emphatically against 
him when they discovered the shift in his position. But such 
things could not trouble the mind, much less change the direction 
of the intellectual output, of Scheler. As previously, he went on 
undismayed to develop his theories and discover his solutions. 

Taking position to some of the practical social and educational 
problems of the newly formed German Republic, Scheler pub- 
lished his essay Universitat und Volkshochschule in 1921 (first 
in a collection of essays of the Cologne Research Institute, re- 
printed in 1926 as Part III of his volume Die Wissensformen 
und die Gesellschaft). This is a study aiming at certain definite 
reforms of Germany’s new educational program and system. The 
heart of the suggested reform consists in the demand for a new 
type of national educational institutions which shall offer. the best 
and most advanced possible educational opportunities for those 
who are already engaged in definite callings and professions and 
who, consequently, are beyond the usual student-age; a sort of 
institution which, while not on a par with the universities, shall be 
the equivalent of a university for those who either did not have 
the necessary preparation or who are too old for the regular uni- 
versities. For these institutions he proposed the name Volks- 
hochschule. The proposal implied a program of advanced adult 
education. But back of the proposal lies a whole philosophy of 
education and educational sociology which is intimately tied up 
with the sociological, epistemological, anthropological, and meta- 
physical studies which occupied practically all of his time and in- 
terests during his Cologne years. 

The surest and easiest approach to this later philosophical posi- 
tion of Scheler is offered in his lecture Die Formen des Wissens 
und die Bildung, which was first published in 1925. This study 
not only marks the foundation of the ‘types of knowing’, upon 
which all his subsequent epistemology rests, but at the same time 
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is a sociological, educational, anthropological, and even meta- 
physical treatise which shows clearly and in comparatively easy ° 
style the intimate connections which all of these problems had come 
to have with each other in his mind. The central issue among all 
these problems, however, seems to be the question concerning the 
‘idea of man’, i.e., man’s metaphysical position in the universe as 
a whole. To this problem he returns again and again in this 
treatise, thus indicating how his whole later Weltanschauung con- 
verged more and more about an anthropological metaphysics (or 
would it be more accurate to call it a ‘metaphysical anthro- 
pology ’?). 

And indeed the volume entitled Die Wissensformen und die 
Gesellschaft (1926) * was to be the introduction to his anthro- 
pology and metaphysics. So, at least, he says in the preface to 
this truly great work. It is a treatise concerning the sociological 
conditions of the sciences as well as of any real Weltanschauung, 
in which he comes to grips with Marxism, historicism, and the 
entire spirit of the nineteenth century. He seeks here to establish 
the autonomy of the spiritual values and meanings (especially of 
their content) against any and every attempt to bring them into 
any determinative dependence upon the so-called real factors of an 
economic, social, or political nature. It marks, in other words, the 
magnificent beginning of a new theory and interpretation of free- 
dom and determinism in history.* It is in this volume also that he 
comes to wrestle at length with pragmatism and especially with its 
theory of knowledge,® ending this particular discussion with a con- 
structive study of “ the metaphysics of perception and the problem 
of reality ”. 

But while the Wissensformen were to be merely the foundation 

6I say ‘ comparatively easy’, for even this treatise is by no means popular 
in style or expression. Scheler is never easy to read and often he is ex- 
tremely involved in his sentences. But this particular lecture is simpler in 
language than his other works. 

7 Hereafter referred to as Wissensformen. 

8 The epistemological foundation of this work I have analyzed and dis- 
cussed at length in my chapter on “ The ‘Formal Problems’ of Scheler’s 
Sociology of Knowledge”, this Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, pp. 101-120. 

9 Cf. the second essay, entitled “ Erkenntnis and Arbeit”, the subtitle of 
which, translated, reads: “ A Study concerning the value and the limits of the 
pragmatic principle in knowing the world”. 
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for and introduction to Scheler’s anthropology and metaphysics, 
they remained, in fact, his last finished major work. His Philo- 
sophische Anthropologie was well under way, and the essential 
ideas he meant to bring out in it apparently quite clarified in his 
mind, when it was cut short by his untimely death. In this work 
he had promised to give a new interpretation of the meaning, place, 
and significance of man. That he should not have been able to 
carry out this promise is a loss perhaps too great to be capable of 
being fairly estimated. For it is doubtful whether any man of our 
age and generation was so well qualified to give us a new and sig- 
nificant interpretation of man as was Scheler; Scheler who was 
not merely philosophizing but living intensely and participating, 
as did perhaps few other men, in the actual movements and de- 
velopments of the Zeitgeist. He seemed, in addition, to see more 
clearly than almost anyone else both the problematic character 
which man in this age had come to have for himself and also his 
unique position and significance. For who could deny that the 
quarrel between man interpreted as merely one more machine 
(it is true, a little more delicately adjusted physico-chemico-biologi- 
cal mechanism, but a mere mechanism just the same) and man 
thought of as a unique result of the processes of evolution (evolu- 
tionary, yes; but unique in result) has left the nature and inter- 
pretation of man problematic in our time? And yet what could be 
more paradoxical than the fact that the very man living in the 
age of humanity’s most accurate and precise scientific knowledge 
and achievements should of all men become most problematic for 
himself? It was considerations such as these which drove Scheler 
to make his greatest and best efforts in the direction of the dis- 
covery, analysis, and philosophy of a new humanism; for that is 
precisely what his anthropological metaphysics would have been. 

That this statement is something more than mere conjecture or 
guess is evidenced by his last published work, Die Sonderstellung 
des Menschen (1928). In this lecture, delivered before the last 
session of Count Keyserling’s famous School of Wisdom in Darm- 
stadt preceding Scheler’s death, he intimated something of the 
nature and content of the work which was then engaging all of 
his time and interest, namely the Philosophische Anthropologie. 
As the very title of the lecture indicates, he was discussing in 
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it the unique metaphysical status of man in the universe. In 
order to place man in his rightful relationship to animals and 
plants he first discusses an hierarchy of four kinds of psychic 
forces and capacities, none of which, however, are unique in 
or peculiar to man. The lowest of these is that unconscious, 
impressionless ‘ feeling-urge ’ which, while found even in plants, is 
also still present in animals and man. Next in order comes in- 
stinct, which is primarily useful for the several species. Third is 
habitual behavior, under which he includes associative memory. 
And lastly and as highest he mentions intelligent behavior inclu- 
sive of productive thought. Even this last one, however, he is 
convinced, is to be found among the higher animals. 

One would imagine that such an admission would lead Scheler 
to the conclusion that the only difference between man and the 
other animals is one of degree and not one of kind; but such is 
not the case. He finds that there is, in fact, a difference of es- 
sence. According to him, there exists after all a principle which 
makes man truly man. However, this principle is not only not 
explicable in terms of ‘ life’, even if ‘life’ be taken in the widest 
possible sense, but, in fact, contrary to all life. This principle is 
the spirit. And the basic nature of a ‘spiritual’ being Scheler 
sees in its “ existential being unloosened, its freedom and ability 
to cut itself loose from the ban, from the pressure of, and from 
the dependence upon, the organic, loose from ‘life’, even from its 
instinctive intelligence ”. Such a being and only such a being is 
capable of rising, as it were, above itself and reviewing from a 
point which is, so to speak, beyond the spatial-temporal world, both 
itself and everything else. This becoming an object of knowledge 
for himself is one of the unique characteristics of man as a spir- 
itual being. And this spirit, Scheler tells us, is “a factor of deter- 
mination ”, but not “a factor of realization”. In other words, 
“the human spirit and human volition can never mean more than 
direction and steering”. Thus man, as a spiritual being, is a 
being to whom existence itself is not the highest value or last 
consideration ; in fact, he is the only being coming within the 
observation of human experience which not only protests against 
all mere existence, but positively can and sometimes does say ‘no’ 
to existence and to the very idea of self-preservation. 
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According to Professor Moritz Geiger, it was this problem of 
the relation of the sub-spiritual to the spiritual factors in their 
working out of themselves in culture and in man—the problem 
which occupies the center of the stage in Scheler’s last published 
lecture—which was, in fact, the problem for Scheler, that is to say, 
both the problem of his philosophy and also the problem of his 
own life. 

There have been those among the admirers and followers of 
Scheler who have lamented his premature death more specifically 
because “ it was not granted him to carry his anthropological meta- 
physics to its final end and conclusion”. With them we agree 
that his death was untimely and that our loss, in not being able to 
get his finished volume (or, more likely, volumes) on Anthro- 
pologie, as well as on many allied subjects and problems on which 
he was still working and the published treatment of which he had 
promised, is immeasurably great. Yet it will probably have to be 
admitted that, no matter how many more volumes he might have 
published or how ripe an age he might have reached, he would 
never have carried any problem “ to its final end and conclusion ”. 
He was not that type of thinker. He was too much the seeker to 
have ever been able to reach a final and unquestioned conclusion. 

Whatever else may be said or thought of Scheler this much is 
certain: as few others he lived in and was a part of this world, he 
felt its pulse and consequently entered with all his being into not 
merely one or a few but all of the great moving and dominat- 
ing problems and questions of his age. Not one of the philosophi- 
cal problems of our generation, so rich in problems, remained 
foreign to him. To each one of them he took position at one time 
or another, and what he had to say was never insignificant or 
unimportant. He had an almost uncanny ability for sensing the 
heart of a problem or difficulty, and consequently he was always 
able to concern himself with essentials, with central issues and 
points, instead of wasting his time with the discussion of periph- 
eral, and therefore more or less insignificant, matters. And one 
thing more: he never lost the sense of unity and universality in 
giving his attention to specific problems. He always saw them in 
their larger setting and wider implications and consequently re- 
mained always, both in attitude and in attack upon the problem, 
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truly the philosopher. In short, Max Scheler was a philosopher in 
the highest and best sense of the word and it is for this reason 
more than for any other that the modern world could ill afford 
to lose him. 

I can do no better than close this discussion with a quotation 
from a memoir of Scheler which appeared shortly after his demise 
in the Bernese Der BuNp over the signature of Dr. S. Lourie. 
He says: “ Scheler’s work has something rhapsodic in it and is the 
work of a man who ever and again sought new ways, found them 
in genial intuition, and rejected them in the highest and strictest 
application of criticism. It is also a symbol of our time with its 
restless search for a meaning of life, which it is yet not able to 
find definitely.” Yes, and a symbol of man himself: or is it not 
the very essence of man always to strive and never to attain? 

Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Principles and Problems of Right Thinking: A Textbook for Logic, 
Reflective Thinking, and Orientation Courses. By Epw1n Burtt. 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1928. Pp. viii, 559. 
This is a new text in an oversupplied field, but one which merits 

especial recognition nevertheless. It embodies many new features in 
method and materials, and is impressive in its synthetic comprehensive- 
ness. It compasses the whole field, is integrated and fitted together 
with ingenuity, and is elaborated with much erudition, particularly 
from the physical sciences. 

A textbook in logic, to be justified at the present time, must either 
show creative genius in some specialized branch, or embody new prin- 
ciples in a general synthesis. A book of the latter type, such as this, 
would have to exhibit at least some of the following features: (1) 
some experimental results in the psychology of thinking; (2) some of 
the more recent developments in the simplification and extension of 
formal logic, particularly in the treatment of the syllogism; (3) a 
discussion of the nature of deductive systems; (4) an exposition of the 
foundations of modern physics which will bring logic into relation 
with recent developments in this field; (5) such a treatment of the 
processes of inference as will bring logic to bear on the pressing social 
problems of today. If a textbook of logic does not embody at least 
some of these features it can hardly hope to be any improvement on 
Jevons’ concise and admirable Elementary Lessons in Logic. Judged 
by this standard the book under review is unquestionably a contribu- 
tion to the teaching of logic, and in some measure, to logical theory. 

Part I on the nature, importance, and difficulty, of right thinking, 
represents the anthropological and psychological approach. Learning 
by “fumble and success” is described in the approved behavioristic 
manner. Learning by “imitation” is made to include two types of 
problem-solving depending on what might more accurately be called 
‘insight’. In one type there appears to be a period of observation 
followed by the correct response. Here the successful response is not 
learned, in the usual sense of that word, but exhibits a Gestalt based 
upon a direct intuition. In the second type insight appears to be 
aided by an observation of the performance of the act by another. 
Evidence for such solution by ‘insight’ seems conclusive, but the 
mechanisms involved are partially obscure. 
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Part II, “ The General Conditions of Right Thinking”, covers the 
five stages of Dewey’s analysis of the complete act of thought. This 
analysis provides a convenient outline, and one which many of us have 
long followed in the teaching of elementary logic. But that it repre- 
sents an adequate analysis of the thinking process I am more and 
more disposed to question. Experimental data and case studies throw 
doubt on its accuracy, but more of such research is needed. 

The stages of observation and clarification are briefly disposed of 
in one chapter, the nature of hypothesis follows in another chapter, and 
then deductive logic is dealt with in detail in one long, involved chapter 
of one hundred and eighteen pages. The attempt to treat the whole 
sweep of deductive logic in a single chapter is a striking innovation. 
I cannot call it a successful one. The chapter is unwieldy in the ex- 
treme. It is followed by a chapter of only five pages on verification. 
It seems obvious that for purposes of unity, clarity, and perspective 
the same sort of treatment should be given the five steps, and that 
only the most general features of deductive inference should be treated 
in Part II. A separate section of the book could then be devoted to 
the detailed elaboration of the several types of deductive reasoning and 
to the nature of deductive systems. 

In the details of the chapter on deduction I find much to criticize, 
and much to praise. The analysis of propositions into the form, 
quantifying word, subject, copula, qualifying word, relation, predicate, 
is too complex to be useful, nor does the author use it in his treatment 
of the syllogism, and it is not true to existing language. Another 
weakness of this analysis is that it totally neglects the far more im- 
portant hypothetical, disjunctive, conjunctive, and secondary proposi- 
tions. A child of twelve knows how to deny the proposition ‘ All 
flowers are red’, but even advanced students of mathematics sometimes 
fail to state correctly the contradictory of a hypothetical proposition, 
and very few people indeed can precisely deny a disjunctive or con- 
junctive proposition. Similar remarks apply to the propositions 
analagous to the converse, obverse, etc. If logic is to be of the 
slightest value to serious students it must get beyond the trivial “ square 
of opposition ” and “ converse by limitation ”. 

In categorical propositions conversion, obversion, etc., should not be 
regarded as processes of inference at all, but simply as equivalent ways 
of stating the facts of a situation. The question becomes one of stat- 
ing the relation of P to S, of S to non-P, of non-P to non-S. Such 
a view would avoid such errors as that made by the author when he 
Contraposition combines the changes of both conversion 


states that 
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and obversion, the quality of the proposition and the order of the terms 
both being transformed ”. 

The treatment of the syllogism is much more comprehensive than 
in most texts. It bases types of syllogisms on types of relations, and 
thus has a systematic principle underlying the elaboration. Relations, 
it asserts, are either regular or irregular. If irregular the relation is 
such that it resists fusion with other relations. They “unite only 
externally, the relation persists in attenuated form”. This distinction 
seems to me misleading. All categorical syllogisms, as De Morgan 
shows, are reducible to the general type: aRb, bSc,.°.aR|Se. Now, 
whether R|S “ fuses ” or not depends, not on the nature of the relation, 
but either on the accident of language or on the commensurability of 
the two relations. 

In deriving the traditional rules of the syllogism the author has not 
exercised the traditional thoroughness and care. The reasoning is 
loose if not invalid. The following two statements are clearly not 
true: “ Notice that if both premises are particular the middle term is 
not distributed in either of them” (p. 223) ; “ Notice in the same way 
what we should be doing if we affirmed a universal conclusion when 
one of the premises is particular. The subject term would be dis- 
tributed in the conclusion when it was undistributed in its premise” 
(p. 223). Other statements equally inaccurate occur. 

While I regard Professor Burtt’s treatment of the categorical syl- 
logism as an immense improvement on the usual limited and tradi- 
tion-bound treatment, I cannot say the same of his disposal of dis- 
junctive and hypothetical syllogisms. As in most texts, they occupy 
a very subordinate place and are given a very sketchy treatment. 
They even appear under the head: “ Relations of Inclusion and Exclu- 
sion and the Syllogisms in Which They Alone Occur”. Nothing 
could be more calculated to conceal the dominant importance and the 
essential nature of propositional implication and disjunction. I 
seriously question whether any really hypothetical proposition can be 
adequately stated in a proposition of simple class inclusion. The 
condition contrary to fact would particularly lose force if restated in 
this way. Try it, for example, on such a proposition as ‘If all men 
were honest, some lawyers would starve’. The suggestion of organic 
relation and interdependence would be totally lost in a simple cate- 
gorical proposition. Moreover the existential import and modal force 
of the hypothetical proposition are lost in the simple categorical. There 
would be far more reason to regard all syllogisms as hypothetical than 
to regard them all as class inclusions. 
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The treatment of disjunctive syllogisms, besides being open to ob- 
jections similar to those mentioned in connection with hypothetical 
syllogisms, is to my mind lacking in clarity. The author seems to be 
riding two horses. Although he rules that disjunctive syllogism must 
proceed by the elimination of alternatives, and never by affirming one 
alternative, yet he regards this limitation as unfortunate. He urges 
the desirability of avoiding imperfect disjunctions, meaning those with 
overlapping alternatives. He says that they are logically defective and 
“it is doubtful whether, in our actual reasoning, we ever derive any 
(p. 202). Yet he surely realizes that 


” 


real help from such premises 
in any complete act of thought, when we are testing out and eliminat- 
ing various alternatives, these rival hypotheses are never logical con- 
tradictories. The author goes on to illustrate his point with the totally 
different matter of contradictory and contrary terms, where the danger 
is that of non-exhaustive alternatives. He follows this with the 
dilemma, an argument in which overlapping terms is never the source 
of error, and in which disjunction is seldom perfect in the sense under 
discussion. In this connection any logician would profit by reading 
Professor Brogan’s witty and cogent article on “ A Dilemma About 
Dilemmas ”, Journal of Philosophy (Volume XVIII, No. 21). 

Part III, “ Scientific Method as the Objective Realization of the 
Conditions of Right Thinking ”, is a thoroughly scholarly discussion of 
the foundations, methods, and progress, of the sciences, particularly the 
physical sciences. The superficiality commonly found in textbooks of 
Establishment of 


logic is completely lacking. The chapters on 
Law”, “Functional Analysis”, and “ Statistics and Correlations”, 
show a depth and penetration which places the work among the genuine 
contributions to science. Much will escape the beginner, but this does 
not detract from the value of the discussions. A book should have 
something for the exceptional reader as well as for the average. The 
lengthy chapter on “ Principles of Scientific Progress” traces the his- 
tory of astronomy and of mechanics from Copernicus to Newton. 
This is so much more thorough than any similar account that it does 
not belong to the same class. But if logic is necessarily tied up with 
the history of science it seems to me that the biological sciences, which 
are more descriptive and less mathematical as well as being of more 
general interest, might be used more than they are. 

Part IV, on thinking in extra-scientific fields, raises problems into 
which a brief review cannot enter. The chapter on “ Fact and Value” 
raises the very debatable point of the nature of value judgments and 
the distinction, if any, from judgments of fact. The author gets into 
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pretty deep water and it is doubtful if any of the criteria he suggests 
will be found satisfactory. 

The book as a whole is a most valuable one and deserves wide 
popularity. It is serious and thorough. What is still more important, 
it is vital, informative, and closely interwoven with the problems of 
today. It is a very desirable text. 

E, T. MitcHe. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Zuginge zur Asthetik. By Moritz Geicer. Leipzig, Der Neue Geist, 

1928. Pp. viii, 158. 

Like many not unenlightening books, this one expresses more clearly 
than anything else the prepossessions of its author. Professor 
Geiger’s prejudice is in favor of an authentic appreciation of the pure 
zsthetic value of works of art as distinguished from all appeals 
through merely sensuous stimuli and all romantic and subjective ten- 
dencies to see art only as embodying such egotistic cravings. One 
wonders, however, whether this is very much saner than the sort of 
amateur appreciation of beauty that the author so uncompromisingly 
condemns in the first of these four essays, on the ground that it is 
destructive of any genuine zsthetic grasp. One’s questioning here is 
to be answered partly in Professor Geiger’s promised future work, no 
doubt, but one may at least notice that on the basis of the present 
volume genuine zsthetic value appears to be defined by one more of 
the long list of esoteric criteria that rule art out of vulgar experience 
on a ground which in the end rules it out of human experience. 

The four essays pretend only to offer an approach to esthetics; but 
one is again inclined to impatient questioning. For approaches to 
esthetics are all too numerous. They are verbally easy to justify; their 
actual theoretical value appears only when they are applied. No ap- 
proach seems very promising unless by way of it one has been led to 
a successful attack on outlying defenses, or, more appropriately to the 
subject, unless one has by this new approach been led to a point of 
vantage, otherwise inaccessible, from which familiar beauties come into 
view with a fresh loveliness to reward the hard climb through un- 
familiar psychological theory. The heart of the book is laid bare in 
the third essay, which is very much longer than the others, and is 
clearly suggestive of a method at least on its way to application; but 
there is an emphasis on distinctions that seems fairly fruitless until 
they shall have been brought to bear in actual analysis of art and the 
revealing of its nature in general. As it is, they are illustrated by 
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examples chosen to illuminate the theory, instead of the reverse. If 
this is a fair indication of the phenomenological method briefly de- 
scribed and defended in the fourth essay, one who demands much less 
than letzte Exaktheit will indeed be reassured only by future writings. 

The point of the first essay is simply that while artistic appreciation 
does not consist in strictly theoretical grasp of the structure of a work 
of art, neither is such appreciation to be cultivated by the misleading 
experience of the dilettante in appreciation, who realizes his own 
feelings instead of the objective structural character presented, and 
who is only encouraged in his dangerous habits by false theories of 
art that conceive of its essence as emotional effectiveness. For the 
activity of the artist is not directed through his work to awaking 
reactions in others; its direction is straight towards the work of art 
as its goal, in which the artist seeks to ‘ realize’ esthetic value, a value 
then to be grasped in appreciation by whoever properly contemplates 
the artist’s achievement. To a mere naturalist this says little more 
than that music, for example, offers its own particular substitute for 
feeling, which, as Santayana puts it, “may now find an abstract art 
to embody it and bring it before the public, formed into a rich and 
constant object called a musical composition”. And it is a common- 
place of zxsthetic theory that appreciation is of the actually presented 
composed form as sensuously filled, in discriminating attention to 
which alone genuine appreciation of it consists, a commonplace which 
in itself is the complete condemnation of that Imnenkonzentration, for 
which Professor Geiger finds various more or less vicious grounds and 
which he so painstakingly criticises. Nor is his argument against 
dilettanteism in appreciation at all convincing unless we accept his 
conclusions as to the nature of zxsthetic value. 

But his statements on this point do mean more than the naturalist’s. 
For instead of a mere development through perceptive training to 
fuller and more intense grasp of individual works of art by an organ- 
ism primarily related to such works through physical processes, in a 
response called forth by sense stimuli, the appreciation of art for 
Professor Geiger is the direct grasp, not by intellect as such but 
through feeling, of artistic value. This comes out clearly in the 
second essay, where surface effects are distinguished from deeper and 
more genuinely artistic effects. For here the author insists that so 
far as enjoyment (he uses Genuss as well as Lust in the argument) 
is the aim in viewing works of art, so far is such viewing not zxstheti- 
cally significant. Such enjoyment is only on the vital level; zsthetic 
value is experienced on a deeper, personal level. The deeper effect of 
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art is, in fact, mever reaction to stimulus; for this deeper effect is the 
subjective correlate not of stimulus but of value itself, which is grasped 
by a process called Aussenkonzentration. It is not merely that natural- 
ism is superseded; its fundamental tenets are denied. And we must 
look to the third essay for a satisfactory substitute. 

The best preface to this third essay is the fourth. For here we are 
given the methodical program of phenomenological zsthetics, its pur- 
ported advantages, and its differentiating aim. That the phenomenon 
itself, the occurrence of beauty in experience, and its own directly dis- 
criminable ‘moments’, are the basis of any sound esthetic analysis is, 
however, not a principle in the least peculiar to phenomenological 
method. The primarily differentiating aim of this method seems rather 
to be that it looks beyond any analysis of experience to the essence of 
being, to the essence of the tragic as such, for example. So far as 
this means what any sound esthetic is likely to emphasize, namely 
that one is not to be content with analyzing responses, but is to go on 
to the objective character of the presented appearance of the specific 
work of art, no one will take exception to it. So far as it means more 
than this, it seems to involve very dubious assertions. In the phe- 
nomenological method, we are told, one starts neither with a highest 
principle nor with induction on the basis of examples. Instead, this 
method succeeds in directly viewing “am einzelnen Beispiel das allge- 
meine Wesen, die allgemeine Gesetzmissigkeit ” (p. 145). 

That intuition directly grasps beauty is a plain statement to be ob- 
jected to only so far as one may object to the word intuition, which 
however zsthetics usually, and rightly, I think, falls back on; or, as 
one asks whether beauty is a particular present quality or something 
more like a Platonic form, which functions theoretically as well as in 
revealing beauty present. Professor Geiger is clear that his use of 
intuition is not esoteric and that direct intuition of beauty requires as 
propedeutic all that the most demanding empirical theorist asks in 
the way of training in perception and thus in later direct grasp, though 
as a method of theoretical investigation it is not too clear how on this 
basis induction is unnecessary, or even not of primary importance. 
But Wesensintuition indicates what the author calls the aristocratic 
character of phenomenological method. And we turn to the main essay 
of his little volume with his prepossession in favor of what appears 
to be a highly esoteric criterion of art and beauty now clearly em- 
phasized, a criterion the justification of which requires more than even 
this elaborate psychological excursus, Die psychische Bedeutung der 
Kunst, to make it convincing. 
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It would not be fair, however, to pretend to summarize these seventy 
pages adequately in a short review. Professor Geiger constantly cites 
examples to bear out his distinctions, and one must wait for further 
light to estimate the importance or the validity of his approach to the 
subject. But the essay raises difficulties which may perhaps usefully 
be put into such direct questions as the uninitiated will hope to have 
answered. 

If xsthetic or if artistic value is sui generis, is there also a process 
sui generis that grasps it? If not, are the levels of the empirical self 
and the truly personal self to be fundamentally distinguished, so that 
there is some fruitful meaning in a grasp of value as distinguished 
from the correlate of a deepening response of this still empirical self to 
the appearances in art and nature that are delightful to contemplate? 
If there is a specific process called intuition exercised only on this 
distinctly marked level of personality, a process which is neither de- 
ductive nor inductive, is this a process by which we grasp the par- 
ticular beauties of works of art, or is it, as it seems to be, a process 
that connects us with a more essentially real sort of being? Is such a 
process also a part of the philosophical understanding of zsthetic 
theory? If so, how is it peculiar to the non-intellectual grasp of 
zsthetic value? Or, how can this grasp be through feeling and not 
through intellect? If, on the other hand, the process is peculiar to 
zsthetic experience, how is it to be differentiated from the simple, 
direct, natural, and empirical intuition of beauties that arrives not at 
any grasp of essential Gesetzmdssigkeit, but at particular individual 
beauties viewed as the specific quality of this or that discriminated 
sense presentation ? 

These questions will doubtless be answered in Professor Geiger’s 
future volumes, and it would be unfair in any case to take the essays 
for more than they purport to be and succeed in being, approaches to 
the subject written by a scholar who is not merely informed, but has a 
passionate interest in what he takes to be the only sort of genuine 
appreciation of art, together with a method which he feels will further 
such appreciation in the world through the development of an adequate 
zsthetic theory. 

It remains barely to indicate the nature of the contents of the third 
essay. There are, we find, many ‘moments’ in the psychical signifi- 
cance of art; but art has a distinctive autonomous value, to be ap- 
preciated in a process no less deeply moving than is our experience 
of religious feeling or of metaphysical knowledge. Professor Geiger 
feels that art in itself, the proper autonomy and vitality of art, is in- 
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dicated in the modern tendency to divorce it from its occasions in non- 
zsthetic activities,—in music at concerts, in pictures taken from the 
walls of churches and put into museums. Here the experience to be 
had is on a higher and purer level than that of art as it rises out of 
extrinsic motives and conditions. It may be remarked parenthetically, 
however, that such a view as this is likely to have great difficulty in 
keeping any meaning at all in what is usually called vitality in art. 
But to continue. The various artistic and zsthetic values may, in 
accordance with their value-content, be found as ordered in three 
groups under the formal value-moment, the imitative value-moment, 
and the moment of positive content. These three aspects of zsthetic 
value are then treated separately in detail. The essay closes with a 
brief statement, made significant by the preceding analysis, of the 
genuine artistic attitude as existential qualitative contemplation. Such 
contemplation holds things at a distance from the empirical self. 
Through its grasp of their qualitative nature it raises the ego proper 
beyond itself, and drives the effect of the true quality of existential 
things into the very substance of the ego as person. 

So much will suggest the degree to which the author’s view depends 
on the detailed doctrines of a psychology which, as he tells us, is not 
yet, or, as we may put it, has not yet become ‘overt’ as theory. But 
we should more confidently await both the theory of art that is to 
follow these ‘approaches’ and the psychology that is to constitute its 
basis, if in the essays of the present volume there were not on the one 
hand so clear an intimation of a dubiously esoteric doctrine of esthetic 
value, and on the other such pieces of analysis as that on the imitative 
values, which contains in all this so far unsubstantiated ‘ scientific’ 
psychological complexity scarcely a point that has not been more 
clearly and simply criticised or expounded in Chapter IV of so ac- 
cessible a handbook as Mr. Carritt’s Theory of Beauty, where, as we 
must admit, however, no great things are promised for the future. 
For these we shall look with what is perhaps a somewhat unfairly fore- 
boding interest to Professor Geiger’s proposed work on the signifi- 
cance of art, which is to appear at some not too distant date. 

D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


The Technique of Controversy. Principles of Dynamic Logic. By 
Borts B. Bocostovsky. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1928. Pp. viii, 266. 

The problems of logic hold a perennial interest. With all the ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction over the unsuccess of the discipline hitherto, 
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there are found writers hopeful still that it can be made significant if 
rightly approached and correctly stated. Dr. Bogoslovsky’s book is 
another attempt in this direction. 

Its central thesis is that while a ‘logical mind’ is commonly regarded 
as a praiseworthy thing, the science of formal logic is a fruitless 
growth, and receives no share in the high appraisal of mankind. In 
his opinion this is because the academic study does not employ the 
methods actually used in successful concrete thought. The traditional 
logic is static; real thinking is dynamic. What is needed therefore, 
is a reformulation of the description of valid thinking, which will do 
it justice and direct the student into methods of analysis as vital and 
moving as the spirit of modern thought itself. 

The author proposes to accomplish this by first rejecting the old 
Law of Excluded Middle, which he finds objectionable because it fails 
to conform to actuality. It recognizes only two degrees of truth, and 
overlooks the intermingling of contradictory characters which occurs 
in reality. In declaring that any A is either B or not-B the law fails 
to recognize what usually holds, namely, that A is partly B and partly 
not-B. Experience is always paradoxical, even contradictory. With 
the rejection of this law go also the Laws of Contradiction and 
Identity. For the significance of Excluded Middle lay in the ex- 
clusiveness of classification which is here specifically rejected, and if 
experience is paradoxical there is no point in asserting self-identity. 

In place of these the author would substitute four new laws: (1) 
the Principle of Polarity, the point of which is that every unit of 
thought holds its significance through contrast with its opposite. (2) 
The Principle of the Partial Functioning of Concepts: no concept is 
used in any particular discussion with reference to its complete mean- 
ing. The connection in which it is placed selects the phase of meaning 
which is relevant at the time. (3) The Principle of Continuity: every 
concept must be located somewhere in a continuous scale of meanings. 
(4) The Principle of Quantitative Indices: the important consideration 
is not whether any A is B, but to what degree it is B. 

Emphasis upon the continuity of knowing, and the reduction of all 
propositions to the quantitative form, lead to a mathematical for- 
mula for the cognitive process in general: “A =1/R[(Po-+ Pn) 
+ (Ni+ Nd)]°, where A stands for any unit of thought in a broad 
sense, ... Po for previous experiences pertinent to the doubts at the 
bottom of the reasoning, stored in one’s mind, . .. and sufficiently 
organized in respect of the problem in question; Ni for new or present 
cognitive experience, in its elements identical, as far as possible, with 
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certain previous experiences; Nd for elements of new experience con- 
siderably different from previous experiences; R for the rate of fusion 
of the Po and Ni-+ Nd; and C for the degree of complexity of the 
cognitive unit in question”. “If Ni+Nd>P(=—Po-+ Pn), we 
have a predominance of stimulus over response, or cognitive experi- 
ence which we call objective; if Ni-+- Nd is considerably smaller than 
P it will express the so-called subjective experience. If Pn-+-Nd 
> Po + Ni, then the inductive tendency outweighs the deductive one. 
.. . If R is great we have intuition . . .; if R is quite small we have 
reflective thinking” (pp. 110 ff.). The working of the method is il- 
lustrated by application to problems from the fields of ethics and edu- 
cation. An interesting presentation is also made of the contrasts 
between this and other types of Logic. 

The thesis of the book, in so far as it voices a sense of the imper- 
fection of the so-called traditional logic, expresses a sentiment heard 
in one quarter and another for the past seventy-five years, from Boole 
to Whitehead (or even earlier, from Leibniz and Lambert). There 
is place, also, for recognition of truth-values between the extremes 
of 1 and 0, entire truth and entire falsehood. This is the realm of 
degrees of probability, which has been under investigation throughout 
the nineteenth century. The work in this field is by no means finished, 
and any approach which will give it significance is to be welcomed. 

It is open to question, however, just how far any theory or system 
of thought can get along while rejecting the Law of Contradiction. 
The fundamental intent of the law is to point out that any proposition, 
as asserted, is either true or false, and cannot be both at once, while 
retaining a definite and unambiguous meaning. This definiteness of 
meaning is apparently one of the features of the “ola static logic” 
to be given up. But even this is admitted to be capable of being over- 
done (pp. 9, 148). Then just how much ambiguity is allowable in 
any case it would be difficult to say. 

There is no question that the analysis of the concept of continuity 
is one of the most important developments of modern thinking. But 
there is no established system of mathematics which in making this 
analysis rejects the law of contradiction in the sense that it allows the 
simultaneous truth and falsity of a given proposition. In fact the 
root out of which modern mathematics has grown is that formal logic 
which seems here to be in process of rejection. Mathematics is cer- 
tainly still a formal discipline. And as recent efforts have striven to 
reveal the logical presuppositions upon which mathematics rests the 
outcome has not been a rejection but decidedly a much greater elabora- 
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tion of formal principles. It is true, of course, that this analysis has 
revealed forms not recognized by Aristotle. However, the principle 
of the syllogism has not been rejected; it has been supplemented. The 
only valid criticism of Aristotelian logic is that it is not the whole 
story. But it is a good deal to demand of even a very great man that 
when he creates a science he must create it perfect. 

Even if mathematical systems should find some way to get on without 
the traditional principles, still men in general will find it worth while 
to consider how to think successfully in the face of these typical situa- 
tions: ‘An A implies a B, and here’s an A’; ‘An A implies a B, but 
this isn’t an A’; ‘A never implies B, and here’s an A’; ‘A never 
implies B, and this isn’t an A’. This is elementary, but not insignifi- 
cant. The progress of later thought would hardly have been possible 
without the prior formulation of the principles of traditional logic. 

The recognition of limitation is not equivalent to complete rejection. 
Dr. Bogoslovsky’s positive suggestions are more convincing than his 
negative criticisms. Logic must go forward into quantitative for- 
mulas, but it cannot reject the qualitative formulas of tradition with- 
out undermining its own foundation. Tradition must be supplemented, 
and it must be in the direction of mathematical development; but the 
supplementation can hardly amount to substitution. 

ALBERT E. AVeEy. 


Outro State UNIVERSITY. 


Ow'est-ce que la vie? By Eucento Ricnano. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1926. Pp. 208. 

The revisionist movement in mechanistic biological theory has pro- 
duced two variant types of hypotheses. One of these holds that the 
complex combinations of chemicals and energies found in the organ- 
ism represent the creation of essentially new qualities, sufficient to ac- 
count for the distinctive characteristics of vital phenomena; the other 
relies upon a special form of matter or energy to serve this explana- 
tory function. The first type embraces the organismic conceptions of 
life and the purely biological doctrines of emergent evolutionism; the 
second type includes what has been summarily described as the particu- 
laristic conceptions of vital activity. Both are mechanistic in the 
sense that only physical factors are assumed to be operative in the 
organism. They are also reactions against, and attempted com- 
promises between, two distinct types of theory at opposite poles from 
each other: one embracing the animistic vitalisms, represented by 
Driesch and Bergson; the other, mechanistic conceptions of the ele- 
mentalist variety, long enthusiastically expounded by J. Loeb. 
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The work under review sets forth a particularistic conception, one 
which assumes, for purposes of explanation, a special form of energy 
generated by the organism from inorganic energies of the milieu. 
This is conceived as nervous energy, being, throughout the organism, 
of the form alleged to be exemplified by the nervous system. Life is 
defined, accordingly, as an energetic synthetizing process embracing 
all living matter in its scope. These and allied conceptions have been 
expounded at greater length in previous works by the same author, 
especially La transmissibilité des caractéres acquis, and La mémoire 
biologique. 

A basis is prepared for the exposition of these conceptions by a 
survey of organic phenomena in their finalistic aspects. This covers 
assimilation and metabolism, development and regeneration, old and 
new adaptations, behavior of the lower organisms, reflexes and in- 
stincts, affective tendencies, higher mental activities, and social phe- 
nomena. The author thereby builds up an impressive array of evi- 
dence emphasizing the radical differences between organic and in- 
organic phenomena, and, as he believes, refuting all purely mechanistic 
doctrines (of the elementalist variety). The end striven for by the 
organism, as evidenced by these phenomena, is a stable or stationary 
equilibrium of the physiological processes severally involved. 

The basis for the author’s theory is further elaborated by criticisms 
directed against mechanistic conceptions of the elementalist variety, 
and vitalistic conceptions of the animistic variety. The former do 
not, he thinks, explain the more fundamental manifestations of life 
(the finalistic ones), and even deliberately ignore, as inexplicable al- 
together, psychic phenomena. The latter criticism is rather surprising 
in view of the many epiphenomenalistic and parallellistic conceptions 
of consciousness based on essentially mechanistic assumptions. The 
animistic vitalisms, in turn, are alleged to be in conflict with deter- 
minism, with the principle of causality, with physicochemical laws, with 
the foundations of energetics. Their metaphysical entities are simple 
verbal expressions that explain nothing. No mention is made, in the 
critical discussions, either of current organismic doctrines or of par- 
ticularistic conceptions in conflict with the author’s own. His argu- 
ments per exclusionem are therefore by no means complete, even if 
unimpeachable otherwise. 

On the basis thus prepared, the conception of a special nervous 
energy is elaborated. This energy, as aforesaid, is generated by the 
organism from inorganic energies supplied by the environment. It 
conforms to the general laws of energetics and is transformable iuto 
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other forms of energy, but has special laws of its own, as has any other 
form of energy. It has as many varieties as there are qualitatively dis- 
tinct nervous discharges, and each variety is bound up with a specific 
chemical substance, so that there is a reciprocal univocal correspond- 
ence between specificity of discharge and specificity of substance. On 
the strength of general and rather forced analogies drawn from a 
consideration of electrical energy, nervous energy is claimed to have 
the capacity of effecting an appropriate nervous discharge and sub- 
sequently of restoring to their prior state both the organic compounds 
thereby broken down and the charge of nervous energy itself that is 
combined therewith. 

These specific charges of nervous energy and the specific chemical 
substances combined with them are built up by a process of “ mnemonic 
accumulation ”, which is said to be the fundamental property of life. 
A nervous current resulting from external stimulation or internal 
adaptation deposits in the nucleus of the cell a substance which after- 
wards, by its decomposition, reproduces the same unique current that 
deposited it. This, added to the self-conserving capacity of nervous 
charges already there, constitutes a veritable specific accumulation of 
nervous energy. 

These two conceptions—of a special energy, and of mnemonic ac- 
cumulation—are applicable to all phases of vital activity. They are 
employed in this and other works of the author to explain phylogenesis, 
development, regeneration, ordinary memory, and all other physiologi- 
cal and mental processes. The inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
which the author accepts, is explained on the same basis. 

His mnemonic theory, so it is claimed, permits an explanation of all 
the finalistic manifestations of life. Without being strictly mechani- 
cal or physicochemical in character, this theory is rigorously energetic 
and deterministic. Mnemonic accumulations are in the nature of 
potential energies acquired through physiological activities of the past 
in relation to conditions of the milieu. These accumulated energies 
function in the present as a vis a tergo, thereby reactivating corre- 
sponding physiological processes and establishing corresponding en- 
vironmental conditions which give them the semblance of a vis @ 
fronte. Thus while the author goes as far as most vitalists in recog- 
nizing finalistic manifestations of life, he refuses to admit final causes 
in his factorial analysis of vital phenomena. In effect, he reduces 
mental processes of all sorts to the rank of impotent epiphenomena. 

Some critical comments may be added. While the author’s basic 
hypotheses are elaborated in this and other works with commendable 
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thoroughness (of a sort), the possible objections to them as hypoth- 
eses are very inadequately treated. This is largely because the hy- 
potheses themselves are not subjected to a systematic philosophical 
analysis that alone could fully reveal their implications, and uncover 
possible fallacies. In this Professor Rignano is like most other writers 
on such subjects. On problems so complicated, however, the value of 
suggested hypotheses cannot be reliably estimated without a systematic 
logical, epistemological, and metaphysical analysis of them in relation 
to relevant empirical data. My opinion is that such an analysis of 
Rignano’s energy-hypothesis would reveal fatal fallacies in it, and 
render so unpromising the experiments he proposes for testing it that 
they would scarcely be worth while for that purpose. The point here, 
of course, is not that this particular opinion is right as against 
Rignano’s, but that his method of framing hypotheses entails much 
futile labor that could be saved through the adoption of a more ade- 
quate procedure. 
SeEBA ELDRIDGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Political Pluralism: A Study in Modern Political Theory. By K. C. 

Hsrao. Harcourt, Brace, & Company, 1927. Pp. viii, 271. 

In spite of the sweet reasonableness of Professor Hsiao’s critique 
of political pluralism the reader may be pardoned if at the end he 
remains somewhat puzzled. For pluralism is a subject which can be 
discussed on various levels. It may be discussed on a certain philo- 
sophical level at which the differences between it and the antithetical 
doctrine of monism are regarded as relative and capable of harmoniza- 
tion within a broader interpretation of monism itself. Or it may be 
discussed on the definite political level where these differences express 
themselves in incompatible or contradictory conclusions regarding the 
business and limits of the state. But on these two levels we are 
obviously dealing with different though related concepts. And the 
difficulty I find in Professor Hsiao’s otherwise admirable and judicious 
statement is that he seems to pass imperceptibly from one level to an- 
other, and more particularly that on what may be called the philo- 
sophical level he finds a mode of reconciliation of the opposing doc- 
trines, in monistic terms of course, which in no way resolves the con- 
flict of the political level but rather obscures its significance. 

In a study of this kind much depends on the definition of our terms. 
Professor Hsiao in his introductory chapter defines a monistic state 
as “one which possesses a unitary and absolute sovereign power, 
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either as the direct source of all political authority as such or as the 
source of legal authority”. This in turn provides the definition of the 
pluralistic state as one “in which there exists no single source of 
authority that is all-competent and comprehensive”. We start then 
with political conceptions, conceptions of political authority, of sov- 
ereignty and law. The pluralists attack from various angles the dcc- 
trine which makes the state the final and all-inclusive regulator of the 
social order, and their attack gains weight from such factual consid- 
erations as the growth of corporations, the separation of church and 
state, the limitations set on state-action by constitutions, and so forth. 
Now Professor Hsiao proceeds to show that the main advocates of 
pluralism, Gierke, Krabbe (whose inclusion in the list is on any defini- 
tion doubtful), Cole, Laski, and Duguit, are not in the last resort 
pluralists at all, that they all believe in and at least by implication ac- 
cept some ground of unity in the social order, that in fact monism and 
pluralism are merely relative terms. But the point surely is that they 
are not relative on the level where the real political issues belong. 
A reconciliation in Dr. Hsiao’s terms, when applied to the issues in 
question, must mean one of two things. Either it leads us back to the 
Hobbesian or Austinian sovereign, back to the old and dubious monism, 
or it takes sovereignty in a sense which is no longer strictly political. 
The latter is the direction which Dr. Hsiao follows in somewhat 
Hegelian fashion. “ Sovereignty”, he suggests, “is not merely gov- 
ernment ... but represents the harmony of the articulate wills of 
individuals projected into a functional system.” Leaving aside the 
question as to the reality of this harmony, we must protest that on such 
terms the conception of sovereignty, and with it that of the state, has 
lost its only clear and only practical reference, an unfortunate and 
sometimes even dangerous ambiguity which had previously brought 
confusion into the writings of such neo-Hegelians as the late Dr. 
Bosanquet. 

The difficulty is brought into the light when we turn to the conclud- 
ing chapters of Dr. Hsiao’s book. In the chapter on “the philosophi- 
cal background of political pluralism” he offers an excellent criticism 
of James’s pragmatism in which he calls that doctrine “by far the 
most audacious piece of anthropomorphism ever attempted in modern 
philosophy ”, and slyly proves, in passing, that if Columbus had pro- 
ceeded on strictly pragmatic principles he would never have discovered 
America. Here, dealing with philosophical concepts, the author is 
clearly at home, and his criticism, whether we accept it or not, is free 
from confusion. But in the next chapter, entitled “ political pluralism 
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and the state as an ethical ideal”, we enter dangerous ground again. 
The very phrase, “the state as an ethical ideal”, is an intimation of 
danger ahead. Dr. Hsiao turns to Aristotle and Hegel as against both 
the Hobbesians and the pluralists. But Aristotle does not help so much 
as he seems, because his term ‘ polis’ never possessed the connotation 
or the specificity of our term ‘state’. Nor does Hegel solve our prob- 
lem of political unity, because he can make the term ‘ state’ mean sev- 
eral different things at once. “In the Hegelian state-conception”, as 
Dr. Hsiao reports, “it is important that we clearly distinguish its 
three necessary elements, namely (1) the state in its natural-material 
aspect, as represented by the family and social-economic groups; (2) 
the state in its legal-political aspect, as embodied in the entire govern- 
mental system; and (3) the ethical state itself, which transcends and 
includes both.” Supposing now we want to talk about the state in the 
second of these senses, in other words in its specific and normal sig- 
nificance, we have no right to assume that we are at the same time 
talking about the first or the third. Nor does it avail in a controversy 
over the ‘state’ (2d aspect) to appeal to the ‘state’ (3d aspect). It 
is no solution, when pluralists are challenging the supremacy of the 
political organization, to say that nevertheless the state is supreme, but 
not as political organization (p. 214). It is no solution, when we are 
facing the very practical problem of the separation of church and state 
(2d aspect), to be told that the church is an integral element of the 
state (3d aspect), as we are told on p. 211. The present reviewer 
believes that on the contrary language of this sort prevents the dis- 
covery of the true character of social unity, which depends on the 
recognition of the state, that is, the legal-political fabric, as an instru- 
mentality of the community. It is, he would maintain, because the 
ultimate (though still imperfect) unity lies elsewhere that the state 
can exhibit, without disruption, a divided sovereignty, as in a federa- 
tion, that it can admit the autonomy within their spheres of other 
organizations, such as the church, and that it can have limits set to 
its range of authority, by constitutions or otherwise, without being 
broken by the logic of the Austinian doctrine. 
R. M. Maclver. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Plato’s Theory of Ethics: The Moral Criterion and the Highest Good. 
By R. C. Lopce. New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 558. 

A reader familiar with current Platonic literature is quite likely to 
be surprised by the unusual starting-point and method chosen by the 
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author of this book. The object of this study, we are told in the 
Preface, is Platonism. “What Plato the Athenian personally sup- 
posed or wished his words to mean is a very delicate inquiry which I 
prefer to leave to those who have faith that their methods will enable 
them to pursue it successfully. . .. I take Burnet’s text—quite arbi- 
trarily—as a starting-point, and select al! the passages bearing directly 
or indirectly upon each topic which I study” (p. xi). This method 
results in eliminating from discussion all questions of chronology or 
authenticity, or of the relation of the unwritten teachings to the doc- 
trines of the dialogues. It is chiefly, no doubt, in order to avoid such 
controversial matters that Professor Lodge has chosen to circumscribe 
his inquiry as he has done; but it is a question whether such issues can 
be avoided without rendering the whole inquiry somewhat unreal. 
This method precludes, strictly speaking, all consideration of the bear- 
ing of the doctrines of the dialogues upon Plato’s own history or the 
history of his native city, or of possible developments within Plato’s 
thought. It is a timeless Platonism to which Professor Lodge is con- 
fined, a set of doctrines without local habitation or historical origin; 
and were it not for the fact that he admits there are inconsistencies in 
this body of doctrines, we should be tempted to compare his under- 
taking here with that of Biblical theologians before the era of historical 
criticism. 

In actual procedure Professor Lodge is quite as ascetic toward his- 
tory and philology as he promises to be in the Preface. But he has 
examined the dialogues with the utmost thoroughness. There are, 
roughly speaking, five or six thousand distinct references to the dia- 
logues. Every passage referring either directly or indirectly to Plato’s 
ethics has apparently been scrutinized; and since Plato’s ethics is in- 
separable from his metaphysics and his politics, the references cover 
almost the entire range of Platonic thought. There is thus collected 
here a mass of textual evidence the like of which, it is safe to say, 
has never been brought together before. And on many special points 
this evidence throws a new light on Platonic doctrine. The most 
striking illustration is to be found in the chapters on Mind, where it is 
shown to what an extent Platonism had already worked out in detail 
the Aristotelian doctrine of mind as the organizing principle of the 
bedy. Similarly enlightening is the account of Plato’s views on medi- 
cine and his criticism of the reigning practices of the physicians. 
Professor Lodge has brought together not merely the passages of 
theoretical import, but also the illustrative detail which abounds in the 
dialogues, and the mere bringing together of this material serves to 
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show the intimate connection of Platonism with the history of Athens, 
and thus counteracts the formal character of the method. As a store- 
house of information on what the dialogues actually say the work is of 
great importance, and will serve as a check upon interpretations in- 
spired by @ priori ideas of what Plato must have said, or based upon 
an arbitrarily selected group of dialogues. 

The volume is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the 
moral criterion, the scales of goods in Platonism, and the highest goods 
in Platonism. The first part (pp. 1-172) examines in detail the nu- 
merous statements in the dialogues referring to the moral judge, the 
objective basis of moral judgment, the standards appealed to in moral 
judgment, and the validity of the moral judgment. The outcome is 
that for Platonism the general criterion of good and evil was the con- 
ception of an ideally perfect life. Other criteria, such as established 
law, or universal consent, are to be employed only when regulated by 
this more ultimate criterion. In Part II we consider the fifty or more 
value-scales (such as the familiar one of Soul-Body-Wealth) scattered 
through the dialogues, and discover that these scales represent tradi- 
tional value-judgments which may or may not be accepted by the 
Platonist. For the Platonist the important thing was not the ac- 
ceptance of any traditional value-judgment as such, but rather a critical 
and philosophical insight into the principle of value, and an endeavor to 
introduce this insight into actual life among human beings. 

This leads to the third part, in which Professor Lodge examines in 
detail each of the twenty or more candidates for the position of highest 
good, viz. happiness, immortality, pleasure, power, temperance, justice, 
genius, religion, the ‘mean’, community life, God, etc. The claim of 
any one of these to be the highest good is justified only in so far as it 
realizes the principle of ‘maximal efficiency’, or the fullest possible 
realization of the values potential in the concrete situation. “ There is 
thus one and only one highest good: so to arrange the empirical ele- 
ments of every concrete situation that they cease to conflict and thus 
to destroy one another’s potential value, and begin to work together 
and thus to become true elements of that ideal situation in which all 
positive values are fused together into a single harmonious systematic 
totality” (p. 472). But while there is ultimately only this one highest 
good, it will have many shapes and names, according to the varieties 
of the concrete situations in which it is realized. In certain contexts 
temperance, or justice, may be the highest good; or again happiness, 
or law and order, or the ‘mean’, or God. Professor Lodge has dis- 
engaged the formal principle from its concrete examples, and done so 
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with painstaking minuteness; and it shows that preceding interpreters 
of the Platonic doctrine have been, in spite of their less exhaustive 
methods, and their apparent divergence, upon the right track. 

In the face of such exhaustive documentation as Professor Lodge 
brings to the support of his exposition any criticism of specific points 
seems hazardous. I venture however to question the legitimacy of his 
frequently reiterated interpretation of the Platonic God as being “ the 
Of all the numerous passages 


Idea of the Good in living form”. 
cited by Professor Lodge I fail to find one which justifies this inter- 
pretation. It would seem truer to the objective method employed to 
leave souls and ideas as two ultimate principles which Plato nowhere 
succeeds in bringing together. This is what Professor Lodge does 
with some of the other traditional difficulties in Platonism. The two 
theories of the relation of soul to body he accepts as logically incon- 
sistent ‘strata’ in Plato’s thought; likewise the two theories of im- 
mortality, the one as participation in spiritual creativeness, the other 
as survival after bodily death. These difficulties are closely connected 
with the opposition between the individualistic and the collectivistic 
spirit in Plato, or more generally the opposition between the negative 
ethics of world-renunciation and individual salvation, and the positive 
ethics of world-reformation. In general I think Professor Lodge has 
done less than justice to the negative strain in Plato’s thought. The 
dialectical resolution of it into an incomplete expression of the positive 
ethics of spiritual creativeness is valid enough, but after all it is 
purely a formal solution; and here again it would seem that a more 
real understanding of these divergent doctrines is to be sought, if not 
in Plato’s own spiritual development, at least in the characteristics of 
the era of spiritual transition in which he lived. 
GLENN R. Morrow. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Philosophie der praktischen Vernunft. Von Heinrich Bartu. 

Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927. Pp. 378. 

The purpose of this book, as the writer himself states it, is to give 
a critical interpretation of Kant’s contribution to ethical philosophy. 
Dr. Barth writes from the standpoint of critical idealism. He is a 
follower of the so-called Marburger Schule and mentions H. Cohen and 
P. Natorp as his teachers. 

In the first part of his book the writer examines Kant’s conception 
of reason and offers his own interpretation of ‘logos’. Dr. Barth 
prefers the term ‘logos’ to avoid an anthropocentric definition of 
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reason. The logos is not to be understood as human reason nor is it 
to be interpreted as an extramundane divine intelligence controlling 
the world-process from the outside. We may compare it to Plato’s 
idea of the good. The logos is principle and source (Urgrund) of 
knowledge as well as reality. As Urgrund the logos cannot become 
an object of knowledge, nor can it be found anywhere as a part of 
reality. It enjoys absolute priority, is Voraussetsung schlechthin. We 
can neither doubt nor prove its existence. It is impossible even to 
inquire as to its grounds of existence since in the inquiry itself the 
logos is already wirksam (p. 23). As the source of knowledge the 
logos is also the criterion of truth. This attempt to discover a super- 
human logos in the workings of the human intellect and in the struc- 
ture of reality is very attractive, though one does not see that Dr. 
Barth has really advanced beyond the older English and German ideal- 
ists. Especially is his sharp distinction between the logos as such and 
its manifestations (materiale Verkérperung) difficult to understand. 

The main part of this book is devoted to the interpretation of practi- 
cal reason. Practical reason, according to Dr. Barth, cannot solve 
intellectual problems. It does not teach, speculate, or contemplate. 
Practical reason is not concerned with reality as it exists; it deals ex- 
clusively with the realization of the good. This realization is to be 
understood as a transition from non-being to being. Non-being, in 
this practical sense, is not a negative term. It is being which is not 
but ought to be. Dr. Barth emphasizes the ought-element of his ethics 
though he admits that the “ Sollensethik” is not at all popular in the 
present age. This ought, the voice of practical reason, represents 
the superhuman factor in the realization of the good. For prac- 
tical reason values do not exist apart from their actualization. Know- 
ing and willing, willing and acting, theory and ‘praxis’ are in- 
separably one. There is no moral will except as it manifests itself in 
the realization of the good. Dr. Barth’s emphasis on work and 
‘praxis’ is very suggestive. Indeed, if a problem is of a practical 
nature, the only way of solving it is work, not contemplation; yet 
by stressing the radical difference between theoretic and practical 
reason Dr. Barth is in danger of making two independent agents of 
them, though, in his opinion, both are aspects of the one logos. Here 
again we meet with the same radical distinction between practical 
reason as such and its manifestation in the process of realization. The 
practical logos, or the idea of the good, as Dr. Barth sometimes calls 
it, does not enter the moral process in person, as it were. No absolute 
good, no final purpose, therefore, can be discovered within this process, 
not even at the end of it. Everything remains forever relative. 
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In connection with the relativity of the moral process the following 
question may arise: Is there any guarantee that this process of realiza- 
tion, of which Dr. Barth says that it can never reach the absolute, will 
at least continue successfully? Dr. Barth’s answer is that not even a 
successful continuation of the realization-process is guaranteed; the 
whole process may end in nothingness (im Sande verlaufen). If there 
is to be a final reconciliation at all it must lie ‘ 
Lebens ” (p. 370). But Dr. Barth does not tell us what this “ beyond ” 
may be. Another question is the problem of freedom. In this respect 
theoretic and practical reason seem to conflict with one another. 
Theoretic reason teaches determinism; practical reason demands free- 
dom. Dr. Barth does not accept without restriction Kant’s doctrine 


* jenseits des wirklichen 


of the supremacy of practical reason, but he thinks that in the debate 
between theoretic and practical reason concerning the problem of free- 
dom the burden of proof rests with theoretic reason. Since practical 
reason, according to Dr. Barth, does not ‘teach’, it is not ‘ obliged’ 
to solve intellectual perplexities. Theoretic reason, on the other hand, 
may be able, if not to prove, at least to ‘defend’ freedom by showing 
that doubt as to the universal validity of the principle of causality is 
theoretically not impossible. But Dr. Barth does not offer any definite 
solution of the freedom-problem, and, as he puts it, “ die Aporie bleibt 


erhalten ”’. 
P. Epp. 


BiurrtTon COLLEGE. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By Lane Cooper and 
ALFRED GupEMAN. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xiv, 194. 

One of the leading scholarly occupations of the present age is the 
compilation of bibliographies. While any list of books is likely to be 
useful, there are some to which peculiar respect should be paid, namely, 
those which are the by-products of the constructive studies of their 
makers. The less important bibliography is offered as an end in itself 
or as a substitute for the actual study of the subject rather than as in- 
cidental to more dignified and exacting labors. Yet while the list of 
the poorest sort is as mechanical as that of a cataloguer, the best 
bibliography represents the scholar’s full attainments. 

Considering the history of Aristotelianism, the reviewer is glad to 
be able to say that this bibliography of the Poetics is the work of men 
already well known as students of the treatise. Professor Gudeman 
is the author of four works on it—one of them a translation of the 
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Poetics into German and another a discussion of the Syro-Arabic 
translation. Professor Cooper’s list of works—the result of a life- 
long interest in the theme—is still more imposing, including the 
‘amplified version’ which represents his conviction that the Poetics is 
a living work, his collection and criticism of the material on Aristotle’s 
opinion of comedy, and his volume on the Philosopher in the series 
called Our Debt to Greece and Rome. As the preface says, the bib- 
liography had its inception in the gathering of the material demanded 
for the proper preparation of the lastnamed book—the best way for a 
list of books to come into being. The additions made to that bib- 
liography for the present work, including the publications of five 
intervening years, apparently do not equal the number in the first list. 

The volume under review, then, supports Professor Cooper’s presen- 
tation of the influence of Aristotle by the philosopher’s own method 
of collecting instances. It is worthy to produce the remark made by 
one of my friends on looking at it, ‘Has any learned work ever been 
so much studied as the Poetics?’. The process still keeps up; for ex- 
ample, since Professor Cooper completed his list, Professor Grabmann 
has published Mittelalterliche lateinische Aristotelesiibersetzungen und 
Aristoteleskommentare in Handschriften spanischer Bibliotheken 
(Munich, 1928), and Professor Otto has published Neue Beitrage cur 
aristotelischen Begriffsbestimmung der Tragédie (Berlin, 1928). 

The arrangement is as follows: 


I. Editions of the Greek Text, with or without Translation or 
Commentary. 
II. Translations, with or without Commentary. 
III. Commentaries in the Preceding Editions and Translations. 
IV. Commentaries and Allusions, 1483-1859. 
V. Commentaries and Articles, 1860—1899. 
VI. Commentaries and Articles, 1900-1927. 


The items under the first four heads are arranged alphabetically in 
annual groups; those under the last two alphabetically throughout the 
section. Manuscripts are not listed; the earliest edition noticed is 
dated 1508, the earliest translation 1481, and the earliest commentary 
1483. The index gives the names of authors who have written on 
Aristotle and of authors in some way brought into connection with 
him or his principles, such as Shakespeare; there are also a few names 
of literary works, as Samson Agonistes. An index of the subjects 
of special articles, such as catharsis and unity, would have been help- 
ful; indeed the present reviewer has begun to supply one for himself 
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in the course of using his copy. As to the completeness of the work, 
I may say that all of the titles I used as test cases were found in it. 
Not only is the volume a delight to students of the Poetics and its 
influence, but it is also of value as a guide to many other provinces of 
literary criticism. 
Attan H. GIpert. 


Duke UNIVERSITY. 


Speech: Its Function and Development. By Grace ANDRUS DE 
Lacuna. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xii, 364. 
The Symbolic Process and Its Integration in Children. A Study in 
Social Psychology. By Joun F. Marxey. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1928. Pp. xii, 192. 

Both Mrs. de Laguna’s Speech and Mr. Markey’s The Symbolic 
Process are valuable books, and deal with complementary phases of the 
language process. Both are written from a point of view that may be 
called a social behaviorism, a view which aims to keep the methodo- 
logical approach of the behaviorist without deeloping a subcutaneous 
theory of mental or linguistic processes by withdrawing the individual 
from the social situation in which the ‘ complete act’ takes place. Both 
writers unite in opposing the view that vocal language was preceded 
by a stage of gestural language, and in supporting the social-vocal 
origin of language. The main difference in treatment, and the dif- 
ference which gives rise to the complementary character of the two 
volumes, is found in the fact that the study of speech stresses the 
general social origin and function of language, while the volume on 
the symbolic process emphasizes the details by which the individual 
child attains the stage of language behavior. 

According to the volume on Speech, language develops in the human 
race out of the animal cry as a means of coérdinating the behavior of 
the members of the social group. The animal cry both proclaims the 
presence of a certain situation and commands a response to this situa- 
tion. It is suggested that the descent from the trees by the ancestors 
of primitive man gave rise to a new need of social organization, and 
that the differentiation of the proclamatory and imperative aspects of 
the animal cry allowed speech to serve as the means of attaining this 
social organization. The original sentence-words, appearing as the 
result of the use of the same sounds in different situations, can only 
function in situations where the perceptual referent is present, but as 
the perceptual context is finally itself replaced by a sentence-word, the 
complete sentence, which thus arises, not only permits a more detailed 
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analysis of the situation, but frees speech from the slavish dependence 
upon the presence of the original perceptual situation. In this way, 
while never completely losing its perceptual orientation, language 
becomes more and more autonomous, increasingly able to deal with the 
remote in time and space. 

Through conversation the group is able to prepare for concerted 
action. Such social codrdination is the basic function of speech. 
Social conversation gets to be internalized in the individual, and this 
internalization furnishes the clue to the development of the higher 
intellectual powers of the individual. Thought, belief, and memory 
are thus regarded as impossible without the originally objective process 
of conversation. Through this internalization the individual is better 
able to control his behavior by the anticipation of the goals and results 
of this behavior. While anticipation may be carried on by images, 
which, following Washburn, are conceived as due to the stimulation 
of the sensory centers connected with tentative movements whose 
discharge is blocked, such anticipation reinforcing the dominant action 
system, with the appearance of speech the end of behavior may become 
an end-in-view, the anticipatory verbal response taking the place of 
other implicit behavior. This refinement of individual behavior which 
the social phenomenon of language makes possible contributes in turn 
to a richer social codperation and determination of group action. 

Many subsidiary topics of the volume can only be mentioned: the 
discussion of the relation of tools to language; the comparison of the 
position taken with the Gestalt psychology; the defense of a methodo- 
logical rather than a metaphysical behaviorism; and the interesting 
discussion as to how the objective impersonal physical environment 
arises in the field of psychological experience through the development 
of a technique of dealing with things indirectly by means of other 
things, so that there is knowledge of the relation of things to each other 
and not merely of the relation to the organism. 

One contention may be mentioned more fully. Throughout the 
volume there runs the theme that actions once directly useful come in 
time to be ends in themselves and to gain a functional independence. 
Language, gradually freeing itself from the direct perceptual context, 
becomes increasingly autonomous, and the realm of discourse may 
diverge rather sharply from the realm of direct action. While the 
statement that pragmatism has not sufficiently recognized the “ essen- 
tially social character of thinking” (p. 354) is untrue unless James 
alone is considered, the statement that pragmatists have often over- 
emphasized the directness of the relation of thought to action seems 
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justified. Language may turn back upon itself and rise to higher 
and higher degrees of indirectness of reference, and the origin of uni- 
versals and of the formal studies of logic and mathematics is to be 
explained in terms of this process. 

The position of Mrs. de Laguna in the present volume is illuminating 
and seems on the whole to be sound. Nor does the failure of the 
author to mention the close relation of her methodological position to 
the social behaviorism of Mr. Dewey, and the early and frequent use 
by Mr. Mead of the doctrine that thinking is an internalization of the 
objective phenomena of conversation, minimize the fact that she has 
given a remarkably rich, systematic, and novel contribution to a sub- 
ject of major importance. Mr. Markey’s volume is undoubtedly the 
most important single volume on the symbolic process. In his treat- 
ment the concept of the symbol becomes the central concept for the 
explanation of the problems of mind, thought, meaning, consciousness, 
and knowledge. His thought follows, or is in harmony with, the 
positions of Mr. Mead and Mr. Dewey, and like most recent discussions 
of language makes use of the principle of the conditioned circular re- 
sponse which Smith and Gunthrie, and Allport, have stressed. The 
central claim is that originally symbols arise from the social-vocal 
situation. Given circularly conditioned vocal-auditory responses, the 
voice of the mother, repeating the sound of the child, tends to call out 
the utterance of the sound by the child. By a process of substitution, 
the presence of the mother, and objects near her, become substitutes 
for the mother’s voice. Finally, the vocal response of the child comes 
to stimulate the child as the previous presence of the situation in which 
the mother appeared, and such a vocal response, performing the stimu- 
lating réle of another person, but differentiated from the other person’s 
voice by the child’s original response to his own voice, is a symbol. 
“The symbol involves the use by the organism of some act or sign 
which is differentiated from, but at the same time is a substitute for, an 
act or object” (p. 115). By this mechanism, which involves the dis- 
tinction of the symbol from the bare substitute stimulus, the symbol 
“presents absent situations, past events, possible future events” (p. 
138). 

No critical discussion of this concept of the symbol is possible here, 
but while it must be admitted that the main symbols are socially de- 
termined vocal acts, it may be wondered whether all symbols are either 
socially or vocally derived. There are many reasons for not regarding 
this question as closed. On Mr. Markey’s position, Mr. Hunter’s use 
of the concept of the symbol in the interpretation of the results of the 
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delayed-reaction experiment is rejected, and the symbolic process 
(and so mind and thought) is restricted to human beings. Even if the 
question as to the use of the word ‘symbol’ is in large part verbal, 
philosophers, at least, should be aware that there is nothing more 
important than the wise use of words. 

The argument in both volumes gives a real meaning to the com- 
munication which language makes possible. In following Berkeley 
rather than Locke in the question as to whether the sole use of lan- 
guage is the “communication of ideas”, some theories of language, 
forgetting that Locke meant by the term ‘idea’ much that the term 
‘experience’ means to-day, seem to deny any real meaning to com- 
munication. Genuine communication requires that by the use of sym- 
bols the experience meant can be aroused at other organic centers, and 
both of the present theories can explain the process. As Mrs. 
de Laguna says, “the proclamation acts within certain limits as a sub- 
stitute for the actual perception of what is proclaimed; or it leads to 
an expectation of, and a preparation for what the speaker announces 
to be present” (p. 265). This emphasis upon the proclamatory aspect 
of language is a necessary corrective to all attempts to reduce lan- 
guage to implicit responses or to find the whole story of language in 
the effect of sounds upon the behavior of other organisms. Whatever 
its origin, it must not be forgotten that language is a vehicle of truths 
about the experienced world as well as an instrument of social co- 
ordination. 

These volumes on Speech and on The Symbolic Process help to lift 
the discussion of language to a new level. They should not be neg- 
lected. Both are worthy of that rumination which according to 
Nietzsche is characteristic of cows and philosophers. 

Cartes W. Morris. 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE. 


Thomas Aquinas. By Martin GraBMANN. Translated by VircGIL 
Micuet. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii, 192. 
This is a translation of the fifth edition of Thomas von Aquin, a 

book of 172 pages in the Sammlung Késel, published at Munich in 

1926 by Késel & Pustet. It gives a brief and attractive account of St. 

Thomas, ranging over the greater part of his teaching, and including 

some of his views on politics, on the church, and on the Papacy. It is 

natural to compare it with Professor Gilson’s book on the same thinker. 

Each of them begins his exposition with the doctrine of faith and 

reason; but Professor Grabmann prefixes to this a passage on Denken 
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und Sein, the first four pages of which are an account of St. Thomas’s 
view of human knowledge and its relation to reality. This is especially 
helpful in enabling the reader to see how he contrasts with modern 
thinkers. All the departments of his teaching that Professor Gilson 
deals with are dealt with by Professor Grabmann also, except that the 
latter omits the angelology and the Thomistic views about human ap- 
petites. Professor Grabmann differs from Professor Gilson chiefly 
in that he prefixes to the exposition of St. Thomas’s doctrines 57 pages 
on his personality. These pages are the most novel and perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book. By means of immense study and 
sympathetic feeling, the author has revealed the personality of St. 
Thomas, to which the saint gave so little expression in his writings; 
and he describes it in warm and sentimental words. 

The central portion of his discussion is the chapter in which he 
fixes St. Thomas’s “ wissenschaftliche Individualitét”,. The category 
of “wissenschaftliche Individualitat” ‘- a fruitful one; Professor 
Grabmann has previously used it with pro*t in his Geschichte der 
scholastischen Methode. He finds three main aspe ts in St. Thomas’s 
wissenschaftliches Streben: (1) His work is independent speculative 
thinking. (Under this head the author notes Thomas’s exclusive 
devotion to truth, his masterly synthesis of observation and speculation, 
and his astonishing didactic and systematising powers.) (2) He 
makes intelligent use of previous work. (In this section the claim 
is made that Thomas possessed the historical sense in a high degree, 
and that he undertook zusammenhdngende Quellenstudien.) (3) He 
is throughout religious and ethical in tone, and considers holiness an 
attribute necessary for the successful scholar. 

In order to judge Dr. Michel’s translation I have read it through, 
and compared one paragraph of it with my own translation of the 
German, and compared the translation of St. Thomas’s proofs of the 
existence of God with the translation by the English Dominicans and 
with St. Thomas’s words. The most difficult thing in translating 
scientific German seems to be to get the emphasis right, and if this is 
not done the connexion of thought is lost. In German the emphatic 
words tend to come in the middle of the sentence, while in English 
they come at the beginning or the end. Hence it is frequently neces- 
sary to change the order of the original (apart from the change in the 
position of the verb, which goes without saying); and changing the 
order frequently involves changing the syntax. A lucid translation 
of scientific German will therefore often abandon the syntax of the 
original. On the other hand there is nothing to prevent it from 
rendering the particular words quite literally. 
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Dr. Michel’s procedure tends to be the opposite. He alters the 
individual words but preserves the syntax. Thus he makes petty 
changes like “endgiiltig” into “definite” (p. 35), or “den geraden 
Weg” into “the narrow path” (ibid.). Thus also he allows himself 
to water down the sense of his original in a remarkable way. “ Nach 
dem heiligen Kéln” becomes “to that city” (p. 3). “Es wundert 
uns nicht, wenn das weisse Ordensgewand des aufblithenden Predi- 
gerordens seinen frommen Sinn machtig anzog” becomes “ no wonder 
that the white garb of the new order of preachers attracted him 
strongly’ (p. 2). Dr. Michel apparently feared that the sentimental 
piety of his author would not be acceptable to American readers. But 
in another group of attenuations of the sense his motive is hard to see. 
In the translation of the proofs of God’s existence he frequently weak- 
ens the force of the verb by removing the indicative mood, which St. 
Thomas uses almost exclusivgaly. For example, “ Invenimus in rebus 
quaedam quae sunt possipilia esse” becomes “ We see some things in 
the world that could.either be or not be”. Dr. Michel would have done 
better to take over the translation by the English Dominicans, which, 
though not free from faults, is at any rate as precise and direct as the 
original Latin. It may be considered dry, but St. Thomas did not 
think that his subject-matter required enlivening. 

The tendency of these and many other slight alterations is to de- 
stroy the precision and sharpness of the original. Dr. Michel does 
not underline the key-words of the paragraphs, which in the German 
are spaced out, and this also is a loss in clearness. On the other hand 
he shrinks from making the alterations in syntax that are necessary 
to bring out the train of thought in its full significance, and has some 
awkward sentences that can only be defended on the ground of 
literalness. Hence the translation suffers in vividness and attractive- 
ness. It is nevertheless a useful and praiseworthy work. The English 
is adequate, though the author uses the articles a little strangely, and 
though bad expressions like “in the supremest degree” (p. 104) oc- 
casionally occur. Those who do not know German will find it a useful 


’ 


introduction to St. Thomas. 

Dr. Michel has omitted Professor Grabmann’s preface to the fifth 
edition, and his bibliography. The latter is obviously useless to the 
people for whom the translation is intended. Dr. Michel gives neither 
the title nor the date nor the publisher of the work he is translating. 

RicHARD RosBINson. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole. By Hope 
Emity ALLEN. New York, published by the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America through D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi, 
568. 

Miss Allen’s monograph, which runs to 568 large pages, is a very 
highclass piece of scholarly work, and it deals with a fourteenth- 
century person who deserves this patient, painstaking devotion. Rolle 
has been called “the father of English prose”, and he is coming to 
his own after long neglect by scholars. But he is important not only 
as a far-off writer of prose in the early spring-time of English litera- 
ture. He is furthermore one of the first and one of the few great 
English mystics. He became a greater influence on the continent than 
in his homeland, partly because Lollards loved him and made use of 
him, which undeservedly gave him the suspicious look of a heretic. 

It may seem to some that a book about a medieval mystic makes little 
appeal to a modern philosopher, but the fact remains that since the 
middle of the fourteenth century this Hampole Hermit through his 
writings has been a living part of the main stream of human thought, 
and he is one of the bridges over which Platonism and Neoplatonism 
came over into Great Britain and became henceforth a part of the 
spiritual life-blood of the Anglo-Saxon race. Miss Allen maintains 
(p. 4) that his influence at the time of the Reformation was “as great 
as, or greater than, that of any other medieval English writer of 
devotional works ”. 

Every person who is interested in a psychological study of the inner 
life, in a firsthand account of emotions, in fine discriminations of types 
of joy, and in remarkable processes of subtle transformation and trans- 
mutation of character, will find Rolle’s English and Latin writing 
extremely valuable documents. 

Miss Allen has done her work not for the general reader but for 
the scholar. She has sifted the material for a biography of Rolle and 
she has made a careful, patient contribution for which all who in the 
future labor in this field will give her hearty thanks. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


HaverFrorp COLLEGE. 


The following books were received during July and August: 

Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon Libri IV. Recog- 
novit, et prolegomenis, apparatu critico, commentario, indicibus instruxit 
Cremens C. I. Wess. New York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 


XxXiv, 240. 
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Systematic Psychology: Prolegomena. By Eowarr Braprorp TITCHENER, 
Edited by H. P. Wetp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
Pp. xii, 278. 

Instinct and Personality. By A. CamMppert Garnett. New York, Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., 1928. Pp. 218. 

The Ascent of Humanity. By Geratp Hearp. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv, 332. 

Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. By Lynn THORNDIKE. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv, 388. 

The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides. By SAMUEL 
RosENBLATT. New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. x, 214. 

Zesthetic Judgment. By D. W. Pratt. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1929. Pp. xviii, 378. 

Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. By Wiut1am McDouGaALt. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1929. Pp. x, 250. 

Christian and Jew. A Symposium for Better Understanding. Edited by 
Isaac LANDMAN. New York, Horace Liveright, 1929. Pp. x, 374. 

The Greek Sceptics. By Mary Mus Parricx. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xxii, 340. 

Science and Drama. By C. Lioyp Morcan. Bristol, University of Bristol, 
1928. Pp. 38. 

On the Commonwealth. By Marcus Tutiius Cicero. Translated with 
notes and an introduction by Greorce HoLttaAnp Sasine and STANLEY 
BarNEY SmitH. Columbus, Ohio University Press, 1929. Pp. x, 276. 

The Science of Psychology. An introductory Study. By RaymMonp Hoper 
Wueeter. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. Pp. xviii, 
556. 

The Intelligible World. Metaphysics and Value. By Witpur MARSHALL 
Ursan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 480. 

The Idea of Value. By Joun Larrp. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1929. Pp. xx, 384. 

The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity. By JoHn Batu. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiv, 220. 

The Greek Atomists and Epicurus. By Cyrm Bamey. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. x, 620. 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By ALexaNnper Herzperc. Translated 
by E. B. F. Waretnc. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 
Pp. x, 228. 

La Pensée intuitive. I. Au dela du Discours. Par Epvovarp Le Roy. 
Paris, Boivin & Cie., 1929. Pp. viii, 206. 

Philosophes et Savants francais du XXe¢ Siécle. Extraits et Notices. IV. 
La Psychologie. Par Danret Essertier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929. 
Pp. xii, 252. 

Perspectives sur les Relativités humaines. Par Jacques Moreau. Paris, 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise (Librairie Gallimard), 1929. Pp. xvi, 206. 
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Metaphysik als Wissenschaft vom Letsten. Von Huco Dinciter. Munich, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. 292. 

Grundlagen der Erkenntnislehre bei Gratry. Von Emm J. ScHELLER. 
Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. xvi, 288. 

Das Gotteserlebnis in Hebbels Dramen. Von Leorotp BLaustein. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1929. Pp. viii, 68. 

Der Gottesbegriff in der Philosophie Hermann Cohens. Von Srecrriep 
Ucxo. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1929. Pp. viii, 52. 

Neue Wege der Philosophie. Geist, Leben, Existenz. Eine Einfihrung in 
die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Fritz HerneMann. Leipzig, 
Quelle & Meyer, 1920. Pp. xxviii, 434. 

Die Anarchie der philosophischen Systeme. Von Franz Kroner. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. viii, 350. 

Vom unendlichen Verstand. Erkenntnislehre im Anschluss an Spinoza. 
Von E. Harr. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1929. Pp. 276. 

Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre. Von Hans Reicnensacn. Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. Pp. vi, 380. 

Il Pensicro antico; Storia della Filosofia greco-romana. (Storia della 
Filosofia, Volume I.) A cura di Ropotro Monpotro. Milan, Societa 
editrice Dante Alighieri, 1929. Pp. iv, 516. 

Il Problema dell’ Errore nella Filosofia del Leibniz. Nota del S. C. prof. 
Apotro Levi. Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1929. Pp. 14. 

Rekonstrukce ve Filosofi. By Joun Dewey. Translated by Joser 
ScuttTzner. Prague, Sfinx, Bohumil Janda, 1929. Pp. 212. 








NOTES. 


Mr. Charles W. Hendel, Jr., formerly of Princeton University, has been 
appointed Macdonald Professor of Moral Philosophy at McGill University, 
and serves as chairman of the department of philosophy. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp, XXXVIII, 151: J. Laird, Concerning Right; Thomas Whittaker, 
Transcendence in Spinoza; H. J. Paton, Self-Identity; A. K. Stout, The 
Basis of Knowledge in Descartes (1); Edward T. Dixon, Mathematical 
Proof. 

THe JouRNAL oF PuHriLosopHicaL Stupies, IV, 15: J. L. Stocks, Moral 
Values; Leslie J. Walker, The Physical World; Sir Herbert Samuel, The 
Relativity of Free Will; R. G. Collingwood, Form and Content in Art; 
H. Wildon Carr, Some Reflections on the New Cosmogony; Leonard J. 
Russell, Science in Practice; C. Delisle Burns, Philosophy and Social Life. 

Tue Monist, XXXIX, 3: Henry Margenau, The Problem of Physical 
Explanation; Felix S. Cohen, What is a Question?; W. Lutoslawski, A 
Theory of Matter; Marie Collins Swabey, Reason and Nature; Alban G. 
Widgery, Introduction to a Modern Philosophy of Religion; Paul Weiss, 
The Nature of Systems, Part Il; Durant Drake, Sensations and the Con- 
stancy Hypothesis. 

Tue JourNAL oF Pumosopuy, XXVI, 14: A. Cornelius Benjamin, Exist- 
ence; Charles A. Baylis, Internality and Interdependence; Susanna K., 
Langer, The Treadmill of Systematic Doubt; 15, Harold Chapman Brown, 
Contingency and Necessity in Nature; Durant Drake, Beyond Monism and 
Dualism; 16, George H. Mead, Bishop Berkeley and his Message; L. L. 
Bernard, The Limits of the Social Sciences and their Determinants; 17, 
Charles W. Morris, Has Russell Passed the Tortoise?; George B. Phillips, 
What does Art Express?. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XXXIX, 4: George H. Mead, 
National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness; W. B. Mahan, Psy- 
chology and Hedonism; Chikao Fujisawa, Marxism, Communism, and the 
Japanese Spirit; Edward F. Mettrick, Population, Poverty, and Ethical 
Competence; Gustav Mueller, The Paradox of Ethics; Bruce Wallace 
Brotherston, The Conception of Responsibility; J. E. Turner, Causation and 
Moral Experience. 

Tue Hrissert Journat, XXVII, 4: J. E. Boodin, God; Hugh Brown, 
Emergent Beauty; C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergence and Freedom; W. J. 
Blyton, Where Humanism Breaks Down; J. M. Thompson, Theophilan- 
thropy—An Experiment in Humanist Religion; Hugh P. Vowles, Modern 
Science and Cosmic Purpose; 7. Brailsford Robertson, Who are “ The 
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Fit” in social Evolution? ; The Bishop of Exeter, Darwinism and what It 
Implies; Percy Gardner, Estlin Carpenter; Albert Schweitzer, Goethe; A. 
W. Harrison, The New Spirit in Education; John A. Hobson, Co-operative 
Welfare; D. M. Sells, What is Unemployment ?. 

Tue New Scuovrasticism, III, 3: Fulton J. Sheen, New Physics and 
New Scholasticism; M. de Munnynck, Essai sur le principe de Causalité; 
James A. McWilliams, British Neo-Realists; Francis Augustine Walsh, 
The God of Spinoza. 

Tue JourNaL or Rexicion, IX, 13: Walter M. Horton, The Psychologi- 
cal Approach to Theology; W. A. Irwin, Truth in Ancient Israel; Carl S. 
Patton, Some Late Elements in the Teaching of Jesus; Milledge L. Bonham, 
Jr., The Religious Side of Joseph Brant; Morton S. Enslin, An Additional 
Step toward the Understanding of Jesus; Millar Burrows, Religion in the 
College Curriculum; Julius Seelye Bixler, Emil Brunner and the Theology 
of Crisis. 

Tue Harvarp THeo.ocica, Review, XXII, 3: Louis Finkelstein, The 
Pharisees: their Origin and their Philosophy. 

Tue British Journat or Psycnorocy, Generar Section, XIX, 4: E. P. 
Cathcart and S. Dawson, Persistence (2) ; Raymond B. Cattell, Experiments 
on the Psychical Correlate of the Psychogalvanic Reflex; Mary Collins, 
The Rayleigh Colour Equation with Rotating Discs; H. Bannister and 
K. G. Pollock, The Accommodation Time of the Eye; H. Lowery, Musical 
Memory; C. A. Richardson, The Measurement of Conative Factors in 
Children and their Influence; James F. Duff, Children of High Intelligence, 
A Following-up Enquiry; W. J. Stainer, Rate of Work in Schools. 

Tue Psycuo.ocica, Review, XXXVI, 4: H. M. Johnson, Did Fechner 
Measure ‘ Introspectional’ Sensations?; Ralph H. Gundlach, Four Sources 
of Confusion in Psychological Theorizing; Arnold Gesell, Maturation and 
Infant Behavior Pattern; Robert A. Davis and Silas E. Gould, Changing 
Tendencies in General Psychology; J. B. Miner, The Procedure of Think- 
ing about Mind; Chauncey M. Louttit, The Use of Bibliographies in Psy- 
chology; Mary Whiton Calkins, Analysis, Chemical or Physiological ? 

THe JourNAL or EXPERIMENTAL Psycuo.tocy, XII, 4: J. P. Guilford, 
Ocular Movements and the Perception of Time; Chester W. Darrow, 
Electrical and Circulatory Responses to Brief Sensory and Ideational 
Stimuli; Arthur Gilbert Bills and Clarence Brown, The Quantitative Set; 
Ellis Freeman, Anomalies of Peripheral Visual Acuity; G. L. Freeman, An 
Experimental Study of the Perception of Objects; Clark L. Hull, An In- 
strument for Summating the Oscillations of a Line. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL or Psycuotocy, XLI, 3: H. Helson, The Ef- 
fects of Direct Stimulation of the Blind Spot; M. A. Snyder, An Experi- 
mental Study of four Cases of Color-Blindness; M. Upton, The Auditory 
Sensitivity of Guinea Pigs; J. M. Stephens, A Mechanical Explanation of 
the Law of Effect; G. Kreezser and K. M. Dallenbach, Learning the Rela- 
tion of Opposition; F. Fearing, Jan Swammerdam, A Study in the History 
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of Comparative and Physiological Psychology of the 17th Century; W. N. 
Kellogg, The Graphic Method in Psychophysics; W. B. Gritman and K. M. 
Dallenbach, The Formula for the Intensive Gradation of Heat; C. L. Fried- 
line and K. M. Dallenbach, Distance from Point of Fixation vs. Intensity 
as a Determinant of Attention; S. K. Chou, Reaction-Keys and a New 
Technique for Reading-Reactions; R. C. Davis, A Vacuum Tube for 
Stabilizing the Current during Measurements of the Galvanic Reflex; F. L. 
Dimmick, A Further Modification of the Sanford Chronoscope; W. S. 
Hulin, A Simplified Electromagnetic A<sthesiometer. 

Tue PsycuHoLocicat Buttetin, XXVI, 6: Spontaneous Activity (General 
Review and Summary); H. R. Crosland, The Influence of Letter Position 
on the Range of Apprehension, A Reply to Dr. Tinker; 7 (General Reviews 
and Summaries) R. Pintner, Intelligence Tests; V. Jones, Educational 
Tests; M. A. May, H. Hartshorne, and R. E. Welty, Personality and Char- 
acter Tests; V. A. C. Henmon, Educational Psychology; 8, W. S. Hunter, 
The Delayed Reaction Tested by the Direct Method: A Correction; 
(General Reviews and Summaries) J. A. McGeoch, The Acquisition of 
Skill; 4. G. Bills, Mental Work; C. W. Darrow, Psychological Effects of 
Drugs. 

Revue Purosopnigue, LIV, 7 & 8: Ch. Champy, Psycho-physiologie 
des ages et des sexes; A. Lamouche, Essai sur la méthode des sciences; A. 
Mochi, Notes en marge a “ De l’explication dans les sciences ” de M. Meyer- 
son et 4 “ La morale et la science des mceurs” de M. Lévy-Bruhl. 

Revue D’Historre pe La Puuosopnie, III, 3: Pierre Couissin, Le 
Stoicisme de la Nouvelle Academie; Vlad. Valdenberg, Sur le caractére 
générale de la philosophie byzantine; Henri Gouhier, Sur la date de la 
Recherche de la vérité de Descartes; D. Tchijewsky, Hegel et Nietzsche. 

BULLETIN DE LA Société Francaise dE Puimosopnre, XXVIII, 3: Dis- 
cussion de M. L. Brunschvicg. 

ARCHIVES DE Psycno.ocir, XXI, 83-84: D. Prescott, Le vocabulaire des 
enfants des écoles primaires de Genéve; D. Prescott, Le vocabulaire des 
manuels de lecture; N. Maso, La valuer de l’activité de l’esprit dans la fixa- 
tion des idées; D. Fischler et I. Ullert, Contribution a l'étude des tests de 
mémoire immédiate; M. Gamsa et H. Salkind, Contribution a l'étude de 
quelques tests d’attention; W. Bischler, Contribution a l'étude des idées 
générales. 

ZeItscuRrirt FUR Psycnoiocre, CXI, 1 bis 4: Hermann Weil, Wahr- 
nehmungsversuche an Integrierten und Nichtintegrierten; Oswald Miiller, 
seitrage zur Lehre menschlicher Typen nach der Methode unvollstandiger 
Reizdarbietung; Friedrich Berger, Beitrige zum Problem der kategorialen 
Wahrnehmung II. 

Arcutv Fir GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE UND Soziotocre, XXXII, 1 und 
2: Marg. Techert, La notion de la Sagesse dans les trois premiéres siécles 
de notre ére; O. Auriac, Sur les trois premiéres oppositions pytha- 
goriciennes; C. Jungmann, Descartes und die Jesuiten; Robert Klein, 
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Heinrich Theodor Rotschers Aasthetische Grundansichten; A. Rabe, Das 
Verhaltnis der Horaz zur Philosophie; Carl Fries, Zur Willensfreiheit bei 
Origenes; Ernst Lichtenstein, Schiller’s Briefe tiber die Asthetische 
Erziehung zwischen Kant und Fichte; Desidor Hort, Marx; Hans Heinrich, 
Die Intelligenz und ihre Stellung zur “ biirgerlichen Ideologie” und zur 
Gedankenwelt des Sozialismus; Paul Alsberg, Zur Phanomenologie der 
Vernunft; Walter Dubislav, Uber die Definitionen durch Abstraktionen; 
August Seiffert, Die rechte Ausgangsstellung der Erkenntnislehre; Walter 
Del-Negro, Zur philosophischen Zeitlage. Die Uberwinding der irration- 
alistischen Krise; W. Gent, Philosophie und Technik; Albert Haag, Zum 
psycho-physischen Problem; Leopold Feilchenfeld, Uber die Entstehung des 
Pflichtgefiihls; Eugenie Ginsberg, Zur Husserlschen Lehre von den Ganzen 
und Teilen; Rudolf Jedina, Uber die Berechtigung der organischen Staats- 
theorie. 

Locos, XII, 2: A. Aliotta, Il significato dell’esperimento scientifico; S. 
Sellerio, La probabilita in fisica; G. Modugno, Introduzione al “ Pro- 
tagora”; A. Pastore, Schiarimenti sulla deduzione scientifica e sulla logica 
del poténziamento in ordine alla dottrina di Meyerson; M. Redano, Im- 
manenza o trascendenza?; J. Guidetti, Il pessimismo e la poesia; G. Carlotti, 
L’universale teoretico e la trascendenza; L. Fantappié, Lo sviluppo storico 
€ i moderni indirizzi della matematica. 











